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56 
28 —_—o T. A. Willson & Co. and Advertising Head- 
48 quarters linked efforts, the general public regarded 
96 the wearing of goggles as a passing fad. Folks with the 
34 £ ge 
03 temerity to wear nondescript goggles, bore countenances 
12 that would make a gargoyle green with envy. 
The establishment of a master name to identify the 

great variety of Willson Goggles, the advertising to teach 

ed the public that there are goggles made to fit faces just as 


er | there are clothes to fit physiques, together with an ingen- 
* ious plan to secure quick, thorough distribution, have com- 


bined to make an instantaneous, business-doubling success. 
as 








Af Advertising Headquarters has helped to make the 

ng 8 q P P : 

ng name “Willson” synonymous with “eye-protection” and 
“eye-comfort.” 
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This Tiny Circle—Metropolitan New York 
Contains More People Than 





= All New England and New Brunswick 


nun 





id 


or 
=- This Large Group of Western States 





or 
-These Three Rich Central States 





trientine 


Why scatter your selling efforts over great sec- 
tions? A larger number of consumers can be 
reached for a fraction of the sales and advertis- 
ing cost in the limited area of the Metropolitan 
District. 


Here is a market containing the population of several states concen- 
trated within a fifteen mile radius of New York's City Hall. It is 
dotted with thousands of retail outlets and its people have earned the 
reputation of being the freest-spending in America. 








In covering this rich market your salesmen live home, at their own 
expense. They use five cent fares instead of Pullman tickets and taxi 
hire. They are constantly under the supervision of the sales manager 
and report in person instead of by mail. Close contact is maintained 
with customers, and tangles are straightened out by telephone or in 
person. Credit risks are greatly reduced and delivery expense is cut 
to a minimum. 


One Big Medium Can Win This Market For You 


Interborough Subway and Elevated advertising covers this market 
more thoroughly and economically than any other medium or group 
of mediums. Years of constant use have proved this to many large 
advertisers. The efficiency and sufficiency of this Advertising can be 
fully demonstrated. Say the word. No obligation. 


{ , ARTEMAS WARD 


Trading as WARD & GOW 
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50 Union Square 
New York 
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When Raw Material Fails, Adver- 
tising Wins Place for Substitute 


The Du Pont Fabrikoid Company Finds Opening in Many Industries for 
Its Product 


By John Allen Murphy 


e is a constant source of specu- 
lation as to what would happen 
to us if certain of our natural 
resources were exhausted. Many 
people look forward with awe to 
the time when some of nature’s 
gifts, such as coal and oil, may 
be depleted. They view the pos- 
sibility as an irreparable calam- 
ity that may even imperil the 
race. Yet in modern times there 
have been few human needs that 
have remained unsatisfied for any 
great length of time. Man’s in- 
genuity has always risen to the 
emergency and has provided a 
means of satisfying the need. 
We find this at the present time 
in the remarkable way that sub- 
stitutes have been provided for 
leather. Leather has come to be 
regarded as one of the prime 
necessities of life. It is the basic 
material in several of our giant 
industries, such as shoe manufac- 
turing. It is, or rather was, an 
important material in others, as 
for example, in the production of 
automobiles. With the progress 
of the industries in which it is 
used, the demand for leather, es- 
pecially during recent years, has 
been increasing by leaps and 
bounds. On top of this the sup- 
ply, owing to a decline in the 
raising of beef cattle, has been 
diminishing. The situation, re- 
motely threatening for some time, 
became critical with the advent of 
the war. Had not some of our 
manufacturers been ingenious 
enough to meet the shortage with 
a substitute, leather would now 
be so high priced as to handicap 
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seriously some of the industries 
that are dependent on it. 

Many companies have brought 
out substitutes, but because of the 
aggressiveness of its advertising, 
the Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 
has probably played the most con- 
spicuous part in the movement 
—outside of the shoe-sole field. 
Printers’ INK has already told 
how the rubber companies arose 
to the occasion by putting com- 
position soles on the market, and 
of the energetic methods they are 
using in merchandising them. The 
campaign in behalf of Fabrikoid 
started long before these others. 
It presents some phases that are 
very unusual. In it, advertising 
has performed perhaps one of its 
most helpful services. 

Though Fabrikoid is offered as 
a product competing with leather, 
the plea of its recent advertising 
is for the conservation of leather. 
We witness the strange spectacle 
of these competitors. going hand- 
in-hand into the market. The Du 
Pont company, however, frankly 
acknowledges that its product is 
a substitute and that it will only 
take the place of certain kinds of 
leather or that it can be used in 
certain places where leather has 
been used. The advertising points 
out that it is the duty of the 
public to save leather for those 
purposes where its use is indis- 
pensable. It shows that leather 
is extravagantly used in ways that 
are not necessary and where Fab- 
rikoid will do just as well and in 
some cases even better. One of 
the recent advertisements is 
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headed, “Save Shoe Leather,” 
sounds this clarion call: 


and 


CONSERVE AMERICA’S DWINDLING SUPPLY 
FOR ITS MOST VALUABLE USE! 


The world faces a leather famine. 
Tremendous war demand, diminished 
imports, and decreasing supply of 
cattle have combined to make leather 
of all grades scarce and precious. 
Shoe manufacturers predict that with- 
out quick relief, 1917 leather shoes of 
good grade will retail at $15.00 to $20.00 
a pair; already prices are up 50% to 
100%. Sole leather has already sold 
for more than one dollar a pound. 
The Government is supplying our 
Navy with shoes having soles made of 
a leather substitute, and is experiment- 
ing with the tanning of sharks’ hides to 
help relieve the leather situation. 
HOW MOTORISTS CAN HELP A LOT 


The largest leather consuming indus- 
try is the shoe business. The second 
largest is the automobile business, The 
leather required to upholster the aver- 
age touring car is enough to make the 
uppers of three dozen pairs of shoes. 
The grain leather used on expensive 
cars makes the best shoe leather. Its in- 
creasing scarcity has necessitated large 
use of split leather in shoe making. 
The latter is the grade most used in 
the automobile industry. 

“Fabrikoid, like all other leather 
substitutes,” said George Frank 
Lord, manager of the advertising 
division of the company, in a 
statement to Printers’ INK, “was 
first put on the market as a lower- 
cost upholstery material of the 
leather type. There was no 
thought at the time that leather 
would ever get so scarce and 
high priced that leather substi- 
tutes should become actual neces- 
sities, but such is the condition 
to-day. 

“Manufacturers of leather who 
were at one time highly antagonis- 
tic to all leather substitutes now 
realize that had it not been tor 
the important part played by these 
materials in meeting the public 
demand for upholstery and other 
uses of leather, the price of 
leather would have become so 
high as to make it.a veritable 
luxury, and would have forced 
out of business many concerns: in 
businesses making articles out of 
leather. i 

“Of course, in recent years there 
have been tremendous improve- 
ments in the quality of leather 
substitutes and it has been the 


constant endeavor of the Fabri- 
koid company to keep just a step 
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ahead in these improvements. 

“Our material has also been the 
only leather substitute extensively 
advertised to the public, hence, 
though competitors may be able 
to produce goods of an equal 
quality, they cannot find a market 
as readily as Fabrikoid because 
the modern manufacturer and 
dealer have been educated in the 
value of using advertised arti- 
cles, especially when they repre- 
sent radical departures from an 
established precedent. 

“Manufacturers of all classes 
that have been using various 
grades of leather are coming to 
us almost daily seeking relief. 
Of course, the largest user of 
leather is the shoe industry. Shoe 
manufacturers are co-operating 
with us in an effort to develop a 
grade of Fabrikoid suitable. for 
all parts of the shoe except the 
sole. 


OTHER USES 


“Fabrikoid is already being used 
to a considerable extent for sock 
linings, facings and tongues of 
shoes, and we hope before long 
to be able to offer a satisfactory 
substitute for shoe vamps. 

“Millions of hat sweats are now 
made of it, the material having 
decided advantages for this pur- 


pose. 

“In the trunk and bag field 
leather substitutes have been used 
for a long time for the manu- 
facture of the cheaper grade of 
bags and suitcases; the whole ef- 
fort having been to get out some- 
thing cheap, and only the cheaper 
grades of leather substitutes were 
used for this purpose, but the 
situation in the leather market has 
forced a change. 

“We are now selling our Crafts- 
man Quality Fabrikoid for the 
manufacture of high-grade and 
rather high-priced bags and suit- 
cases in competition with leather. 
The best grade made for this 
purpose is not as good as the best 
grade of grain leather, but it is 
better than split leather. 

“A large use of high-grade 
leather has been in the book field, 
but as the best book leather is 
the very top section of the hide, 
and hence the highest priced, the 
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E. R. Weadon 


formerly Sales-Manager 
of the Pompeian Manu- 
facturing Company, and 
more recently connected 
with the eastern office of 
the Butterick Publishing 
Company, has joined 
the staff of the Christian 
Herald. 


The Christian Herald 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Bible House New York 
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use of leather in bookbinding has 
become almost impossible. Leather 
substitutes have been tried in this 
field, but without much success, 
because of the difficulty of past- 
ing and stamping. We employed 
an expert bookbinder who assisted 
us in developing a grade of Fab- 
rikoid which meets all binders’ re- 
quirements and is selling in very 
large quantities to leading binders 
all over the country. Only an ex- 







Ce eet. a . 
How Many Hides € 
Has A Cow? 





Perhaps you know 


top-side layer of real grain leat 


But do you realize 
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On the Cow—one 
Off the Cow—three 


—that practically 90% of all cowhide is split into sheets because it is too 
thick for upholstery? Maybe you know that each hide can give only one 
1 and that all the other layers are merely 
“spongy splits" coated and embossed to look like the real stuff 
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hides were split into the various 
grades of leather, hence our slo- 
gan, ‘How Many Hides Has a 
Cow?’ This campaign was highly 
successful and has resulted in the 
adoption of Fabrikoid for more 
than half the cars made in this 
country, referring to quantity and 
not makes. 

“Unfortunately, however, manu- 
facturers using the product have 
failed to so state in their adver- 
tised specifications. 
They acknowledge the 
superiority of Fabri- 
koid, but feeling that 
the public is still more 
or less uninformed as 
to the difference be- 
tween split leather 
and grain leather, or 
prejudiced in favor of 
anything that comes 
off the cow’s back, 
they have hesitated to 
support their own 
convictions. 

“The attitude of the 


Upholstery 
Material 


Fabrikoid 1s a substitute for leather and 


—that these splits which are sold as genuine leather are not real grain 
leather? That's the vital point. Now let's consider 


Guaranteed 


abe OU PONT 
fABRIKOID Superior to 


Coated Splits 


being used on thousands of this year's 
leading cars 

Crafteman Quality Fabrikoid for turni 
ture upholstery and home decorations has 
been adopted by some of the most exclu 
sive upholsterers and furniture manu 
facturers in the country Leading De 


dealer has been an 
important factor in 
reaching this decision. 
A dealer handling a 
car upholstered in our 
product has_ feared 
that a competing deal- 
er handling a car up- 





And back of this guarantee stands the cen 

Pont reputation for integrity 

of purpose, superiority of products and 
responsibility 

for automo- for one yeas, i unsul 


Motor Quality Fa! 
bile, carriage and fine buggy uphoistery is 
Write for samples and booklet 





partment stores everywhere sell 
Fabrikoid Rayntite, made in single and 
double texture and guaranteed not to leak 


bile, carriage and fine buggy top» 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 
Canadian Factory and Sales Office, Toronto 


holstered in even the 
poorest grade of 
leather would be able 
to say to his prospect, 
‘We use real leather; 
So-and-so uses imita- 


for autumo 








THIS WELL-KNOWN TYPE OF ADVERTISING WAS LARGELY IN- 
STRUMENTAL IN CREATING SENTIMENT FOR A SUBSTITUTE 


pert can detect the difference be- 
tween book-finish Fabrikoid and 
fine leather binding, and it has the 
advantage of being waterproof. 
and not subject to the attacks of 
insects, 

“When we started our adver- 
tising it was principally along the 
line of automobile upholstery. We 
knew our material was better than 
split leather, but not as good as 
grain leather. Realizing that the 
public did not know the difference 
between grain leather and split 
leather we had to start an edu- 
cational campaign to explain how 


tion leather.’ 

“It seems to me, 
however, that the 
time has now come 
when the position of Fabrikoid in 
the public mind is so strong and 
the scarcity of leather is so well 
known that manufacturers using 
it will find it greatly to their ad- 
vantage to say so. 

“The attitude of the manufac- 
turers has made our advertising 
campaign difficult. We have ad- 
vertised to the public and yet are 
not in a position to sell the pub- 
lic. We have pounded away to 
furnish the motorcar manufac- 
turer with a basis for announcing 
to the public that he was using 
Fabrikoid. 
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Do You Realize 


how many advertising lists are made up 





without any real consideration of the 
actual facts about the various publica~ 
tions accepted and rejected? 


When the selection of publications is 
governed by a careful appraisement of 
the quality, quantity and distribution 
of circulation, the editorial appeal and 
the rate per line per thousand, the 
AMERICAN WOMAN will rank 
among the first choices to cover the 
small town field. 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


CIRCULATION 


500,000 Net Paid 
GUARANTEED 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 


W. H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, Flatiron Building, New-York 














“With two exceptions all of the 
automobile manufacturers known 
as large-quantity producers are 
using leather substitutes, and I 
am confident these two cannot 
stand the strain much longer, cer- 
tainly not if they increase their 
production as it is stated they will. 
It is not merely a question of 
their ability to pay the price of 
split leather ; it is doubtful if they 
can get it in sufficient quantity. 

“Our recent advertisement in 
which we point out that it is im- 
portant for buyers of motorcars 
to prefer a leather substitute up- 
holstery in order to save leather 
for the shoe business is based on 
facts. More than a year ago, at 
a convention of shoe manufac- 
turers in Boston, one of the mem- 
bers asked this question: ‘Why 
cannot the motorcar manufac- 
turers stop using leather when we 
need it so badly in the shoe busi- 
ness ?” 

“Fabrikoid meets his suggestion 
admirably. We did not use the 
argument the shoe manufacturer 
advanced more than a year ago, 
because the time was not right 
for it. We are using it now 
because of the rapidly advanc- 
ing price of shoes and the act- 
ual scarcity of shoe leather. Even 
if the war were to end now, 
this scarcity would continue. 
While prices of shoes might come 
down somewhat, they will never 
return to their former level. 

“In our Rayntite-top campaign 
we are on a different basis and 
we have no. prejudice to combat. 
Automobile tops for many years 
have been made of leather substi- 
tutes. We are featuring the light 
weight as being in line with the 
general movement for the reduc- 
tion of weight wherever possible 
in motorcar manufacturing. 


“We expect to continue adver- 


tising Fabrikoid more and more 
each year. Our business has 
shown an increase of about 60 per 
cent per year for several years. 
For more than a year and a half 
the factory has been running 
twenty-four hours a day and has 
plenty of business in sight at all 
times.” 

As indicated by Mr. Lord, the 
advertising has gone through 
quite an evolution since it started 
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a few years ago. For some time 
the slogan “How Many Hides Has 
a Cow?” was the outstanding fea- 
ture of the copy. In fact, the ar- 
gument was based on it. This 
queer question, by the way, has 
become one of our most gripping 
slogans and has been the means of 
inciting the curiosity of thousands 
to such an extent that they were 
compelled to see what the adver- 
tisement was about. At first 
blush the answer to the question 
seems to be so obvious that the 
slogan appears foolish, but on re- 
flection one sees that the question 
is a very skilful one. It leads a 
person to think about the informa- 
tion that the advertiser is trying 
to impart. Of course, a cow has 
only one hide, but it seems in 
many cases that when hides are 
taken off the animal they are split 
into layers. The top layer is grain 
leather and the others split leath- 
er. Thus the cow’s hide covers 
much more space off her back 
than it did when on. The com- 
pany bombarded away on this idea 
for a long time and until it began 
to make an impression on the 
buyers of automobiles and uphol- 
stered furniture. The  slogan- 
symbol of the company has been 
used in the advertising to such an 
extent that it has the value of a 
secondary trade-mark. 

The earlier copy had a pro- 
nounced educational angle. It 
aimed to tell people about the dif- 
ferences in leather. It sought to 
make them curious about it and 
to get them over the habit of ac- 
cepting leather as just leather. 
After this educational work began 
to show results, the copy took an- 
other turn. That advertisement 
headed “How Many Cars Have 
Hides?” was typical of this 
change. This plunged into the use 
of Fabrikoid and told of the 
growing use of it as upholstery on 
motorcars. 

The current copy, pleading for 
the conservation of shoe leather 
and which has already been de- 
scribed, is the latest development. 
In addition to its new features, 
which have been mentioned, it gets 
away from. the exclusive talk 
about automobiles and upholstery 
and invites manufacturers in any 
(Continued on page 130) 
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In Advertising- Selling 


Domi nance 


Write for the proof— 


y ef President 


222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Packages 


that speak out 


: 9 By 
AbENTISTS J. Warrer THompson ComPANy 


- FormutA 














When the consumer’s eye sweeps shelf or 
show case does your package flash out 
like the one lighted house in a row of 
dark ones? 


Still more important, does it define your 
product to the mind of the consumer after 
it has caught the eye? 





Here are six packages that do. 


The severe black and ivory Senreco de- 
sign speaks clearly of medicinal qualities. 
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With equal clearness the cool green of the Woodbury carton 
forecasts a soothing shave; and the orange and black of the 
Veedol package calls to mind the heat this oil resists. 


In the homely face of Aunt Jemima is a promise of real 
southern pancakes; in the rich coffee brown of the Yuban 
package a similar richness of flavor, and in the pink of the 
Cutex label the perfection of my lady’s nails. 


All said, moreover, with a simplicity that can hardly be imi- 
tated without being duplicated. 


Shelf value—definition—protection. 


At any of our offices in New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit 
or Cincinnati we shall be glad to show you these and other 
packages we have created, and to tell you more about the 
work we have done to individualize these and other products, 
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E. R. Smith With Manternach 


Everett R. Smith has joined The 
Manternach Company, Hartford, Conn., 
advertising agency, to manage the de- 
partment of agricultural advertising 
For two years he has been in charge of 
the advertising and sales of the Cut- 
away Harrow Company, Higganum, 
Conn., and before that was connected 
with the Providence Journal and Bul- 
letin. 

Mr. Smith described a special ad- 
vertising campaign of the Cutaway Har- 
row Company in the November 9, 1916, 
issue of Printers’ Ink. 


Cudahy to Advertise Mattresses 

Cudahy Curled Hair Mattresses, a de- 
velopment of the by-product idea, are 
being marketed by the Cudahy Curled 
Hair Works, a subsidiary of the Cudahy 
Packing Company of Chicago. The 
Dooley-Brennan Company of that city, 
which handles the advertising, is pre- 
paring an extensive newspaper cam- 
paign to appear shortly in a list of 
selected cities. A campaign announc- 
ing the new mattress has already 
been started in business papers. 


Added to “Christian Herald” 
Staff 


E. R. Weadon has been appointed on 
the advertising staff of the Christian 
Herald, New York. He has been con- 
nected with the Eastern office of the 
Butterick Publishing Company, and be- 
fore that was sales manager of the 
Pompeian Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland. 


Harry O. Latham Appointed 


Secretary 

Harry O. Latham, formerly western 
manager of Motor Life, with offices in 
Chicago, has been transferred to the 
Eastern office, with headquarters in 
New York, and has been made secre- 
tary of the company. He is succeeded 
by Malcolm G. Rollins, formerly of the 
Chicago office of Vanity Fair. 


Wilson-Lawrenson With Welch 


Grape Juice Company 
F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson will become 
general sales manager of the Welch 
Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y., 
May Ist. His resignation as business 


manager of Association Men was an-° 


nounced recently in Printers’ INK. 


Chevalier Secretary of Frank 


V. Strauss & Co. 

J. C. Chevalier has been elected sec- 
retary of Frank V. Strauss & Co., New 
York. W. L. Talcott has been appointed 
advertising director and W. M. Hur: 
witz Western advertising manager. 


J. H. Worden, Jr., recently with 
Metropolitan Magazine, is now with the 
New York office of Photoplay Magazine. 
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Sphinx Club Re-elects Old 


Board of Officers 


Those who attended the final dinner 
of the season given by the Sphinx Club 
of New York at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Wednesday evening, April 11th, listened 
to a patriotic speech of Job Hedges 
which stirred them to tumultuous ap- 
plause. His topic was “‘National Ad- 
vertising,’’ and while he did not pretend 
to discuss the subject academically, he 
did express several ideas that found a 
ready response. One of them was the 
following: 

“The best bit of advertising this coun- 
try ever did was when it severed rela- 
tions with the Kaiser. We showed that 
we had not forgottén the fundamentals 
of civilization, that we refused to ratify 
crime, rapine, murder and a trampling 
on all the rights of man.” 

Alan C. Reiley, president of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, who 
spoke on ‘Public Opinion on the Rela- 
tion of Advertising to Prices,’? entered 
his protest against the proposal to tax 
advertising when he said: 

“Do we appreciate as we should the 
significance of the fact that during the 
last Congress it was seriously proposed 
to revise the second-class postal rates 
on a basis which would discriminate 
against those publications carrying a 
major quantity of advertising? No such 
proposition was ever before dreamed of 
so far as I know. It was even proposed 
to tax advertising. Such a measure 
would not only be vicious but stupid. 
It would be an excise tax on business 
itself. It would not be a revenue pro- 
ducer, but a revenue reducer.” 

This dinner was in many respects one 
of the most enjoyable of the series 
given by the club during the season. 
The 260 members and guests were en- 
tertained by the Wanamaker Band, 
Frank McKee’s Orchestra, and a min- 
strel performance under the direction 
of E. D. Gibbs. In the second part 
Mr. Gibbs acted as interlocutor and 
J. P. Gilroy and F. L. E. Gauss as 
end men. The local “hits”? made at the 
expense of some of the members caused 
much laughter. 

The election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year resulted in the re-election of 
the old board. Preston P. Lynn, gen- 
eral manager of the John Wanamaker 
store, was chosen president for the third 
time. During his administration the 
club has enjoyed signal prosperity, and 
although Mr. Lynn felt that some one 
else should succeed him, he consented 
after much urging to serve another 
term. R:; F. R. Huntsman, who after 
filling the office of treasurer seven years, 
was re-elected, was presented a special 
hand-carved Sphinx ring as a token of 
the club’s appreciation. The other offi- 
cers re-elected were: Vice-presidents, 
R. S. Scarburgh, Clarence W. Smith, 
Dan A. Carroll and Collin Armstrong; 
secretary. E. D. Gibbs; executive com- 
mittee, W. R. Hotchkin, James O’Fla- 
herty, Samuel Moffit, Clarkson Cowl, 
George Ethridge, Corbett McCarthy and 
Ludwig Nissen. The club ends the year 
with $856 in the treasury. 
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Catalogues, 
Booklets, An- 
nouncements, 
Folders, Broad- 
sides, Envelope 
Stuffers, Mailing 
Envelopes—they 
cost less, look 
better and pay 
better, as a rule, 
when Buckeye 
Covers are used. 


The nearest 
Buckeye Cover 
dealer will show 
you “‘proofs’’ if 
you ask him. 





Advertising keeps 
the price down— 
That is the princi- 
pal difference 


between 


ecmere 


Covers 


and costher cover 
papers. 


“The Principles and Practice of 
Direct Advertising” is a 190- 
page book of Facts, Figures 
and Suggestions that should 
be on the desk of every adver- 
tiser. Sent free on request. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


Dealers in Principal Cities of United States, Canada 
and England. Your Printer Knows the Nearest. 


Member Paper Makers Advertising Club 
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“At the top they all turned, as by common 
consent, toward the left-hand gallery, where 
a tableau greeted them which few of them 
will ever leas A young and pretty girl 
lay face upward on the tessellated floor with 
an arrow in her breast and death stamped 
unmistakably on every feature. A woman 
knelt over her—a remarkable woman, no 
longer young, but of a presence to hold 
the attention, Her hand was on the arrow 
but she had made no movement to with 
draw it, and her eyes, fixed upon space, 
showed depths of horror hardly to be ex- 
plained even ‘by the suddenness and star- 
tling character of this untoward fatality.” 











Illustration on pages 20 and 21 of the May issue of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE painted by H. R. Ballinger. 
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The Magazine that Sets the Pace 


“The Mystery of the Hasty 
Arrow” is the first novel 
ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 
the famous author of “The 
Leavenworth Case” and of 
many other successes, has 
written in several years. We 
consider this story the best 
she has ever written. It be- 
gins in the May 1917 issue of 


THE RED BOOK | 
MAGAZINE 
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The Big 
Economy 


War or no war, farmers 
will be well-to-do, for we 
all must eat. 


ANT AM 





You, therefore, must needs 
have the farm business. 


The most farmers, in the most 
economically - cultivated sales 


territories, are reached by The 
Farm Journal with over one 
million circulation. 


Concentrate in The Farm Journal 
to dominate the present and the 
future farm market. 
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War Posters of Canada Appeal to 
Slacker and Patriot Alike 


Their Direct Simplicity Offers Much for Study in Our Own Recruiting 
Campaigns 


WO, to whom the Civil War 

is not merely 4 vague mem- 
ory, were viewing an exhibition of 
Canadian war posters in the Union 
League Club of New York re- 
cently. 

“We never had anything in color 
like this during the Civil War,” 
remarked one. 

“No,” agreed the _ other. 
“Everything was black and white 
then.” 

The posters under discussion are 
fifty-five originals, the private col- 
lection of Guyon M. Gest, a con- 
tracting engineer of New York. 
Mr. Gest has several offices in 
Canada and through them he has 
been collecting the originals of 
the many poster campaigns, prin- 
cipally in Ontario and Quebec, 
to recruit regiments for over-seas 
service. In view of our present 
situation Mr. Gest loaned his col- 
lection for exhibition in the Art 
Gallery of the Union League Club. 

As works of art the posters are 
not important, but in the strength 
of their direct appeal they are very 
significant, considering that they 
helped in recruiting campaigns 
that sent between four and five 
hundred thousand volunteers 
across the water. Many of them 
are irreplaceable, for, as soon as 
a unit was fully recruited, the 
plates were destroyed. The vari- 
ous regiments paid for the work 
themselves, although for the most 
part the posters were printed for 
them free of charge. 

One of the most striking was 
a copy of Whistler’s famous por- 
trait of his mother with the in- 
scription—“Fight For Her’— 
“Come with the Irish Canadian 
Rangers.” 

Another, unusual both for a gen- 
uine poster treatment and for its 
appeal, showed a soldier in olive 
drab against a sombre green back- 
ground amid standing trees. He 
wears a field telephone outfit slung 
over his shoulders, is kneeling 
and speaking into the mouth-piece. 


“Send more men!” he is calling, 
1 





while below is lettered—“Won’t 
you answer the call.” 

Another decidedly postery paint- 
ing shows a soldier with bandaged 
head and smoking rifle in hand, 
pausing and looking up. “Why 
don’t they come?” is the cap- 
tion. In the smoke of his rifle is 
a scene, evidently back home, of a 
hockey rink crowded with “slack- 
ers.” “Why be a mere spectator 
here when you should play a man’s 
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WONTYOU ANSWER THE CALL 


STRONG APPEAL, AND, REAL POSTER 
TREATMENT 


part in the Real Game Overseas ?” 
it asks. 

Another significant feature of 
the exhibition is a distinct appeal 
to several different elements of 
population, Irish, French, Jewish, 
Scottish, labor, farmers, etc. 

One appealing to Jews shows a 
man, evidently of that descent, 
standing in citizens’ clothes and 
fettered with ropes. A man in 
khaki is cutting his bonds with 
a sword, while the Jew is saying: 
“You have cut my bonds and set 
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me free. Now let me help you set 
others free.” This slogan is fea- 
tured—“Britain expects every Son 
of Israel to do his duty,” while 
at the head appears this legend: 
“The Jews the world over love 
Liberty, Have fought for It, and 
Will Fight for It.” 

Another plain text poster had 
this word in letters filled in with 
the stripes of the British Union 
Jack—“Which?” Below it read: 
“Have you a Reason—or only an 
Excuse for not enlisting—” 











HY BE 
A MERE SPECTATOR HERE 


WHEN YOU SHOULD PLAY A MANS PART 
IN THE REAL GAME OVERSEAS? 


JOIN 
148° Battalion. 


Eo AVES: 


197, PEEL 
MONTREAL 


dr  ; 


ANOTHER POSTER THAT SEARCHED OUT 
THE MEN 











“Now”’—the latter word filled in 
with stripes as the first. 

A good, large-size poster with 
black background and yellow let- 
tering showed a very jolly Tommy, 
rifle in hand, pointing to this sim- 
ple declarative—“Come and Do 
Your Bit—Join Now.” 

Another effective poster showed 
a map of Ireland in green, di- 
vided by counties with a strip run- 
ning across it saying “All in One.” 

A strong appeal to stir the 
pride in “slackers” was made by 
a silhouette of a young man, say- 
ing to himself—“I should go— 
BUT!!!” The poster says: “You 
are no exception.” 
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Another is a facsimile of a let- 
ter over the flag. In handwriting 
it says, under date line, “Some- 
where in France.” “If the boys 
at home knew what we are up 
against they would not expect us 
to do it alone. We need more 
men, that is the only way to beat 
the Huns.” 

To the feminine this is direct- 
ed: on an orange background a 
soldier marches beside his wife. 
The caption is—“The women of 
Canada say—‘Go!’” Below is this 
little verse: ’ 

“T could not love thee, Dear, so much 
“Loved I not honor more.” 

Exhibitions of this kind are 
very interesting especially in view 
of our entrance to the war. If 
collections of this kind, including 
specimens of English, French and 
Russian posters could be placed 
on view in Washington where 
they would receive the attention 
of Senators, Congressmen and 
department chiefs, something 
would be accomplished in demon- 
strating how advertising could be 
advantageously employed in meet- 
ing our own war problems. Few 
laymen and not many advertising 
men have any conception of the 
variety of uses to which advertis- 
ing has been successfully put by 
the Entente. 





Nebraska Forbids Ads_ on 
Bridges and Culverts 
It is now illegal in the State of 


Nebraska to paint, paste or fasten signs 
or advertisements of any kind, except 
road-markers, on bridges or culverts 
The penalty is a fine of not over $100, 
with imprisonment until the fine and 
costs are “paid or otherwise disposed of 
according to law.” 





Reduced Page Size to Meet 
High Paper Cost 


The Modern Merchant and Grocery 
World has reduced its page size and is 
using a smaller type face, due to the 
fact that the print paper now costs more 
than double its former price. The new 
page size is approximately 7% by 11 
inches. 


Philadelphia Agency to Move 
to New York 


the H. E. James 
Philadelphia, 





About June Ist 
Advertising Agency, Inc., 
will move to New York. 























Increased Advertising to Improve 
War-Time Soil Fertility 


Soil Improvement Committee of the National Fertilizer Association to 
Take Advantage of Imperative Need of Large Crops This Year 


HE gravity of the world’s 

food situation caused by the 
war lends increased importance 
to any effort being made to 
add to the amount of farm pro- 
duce to be harvested this year 
in America. With no war on 
its hands, the United States has 
been made to feel the pinch, but 
this year the necessity to grow 
bigger crops than ever before is 
coupled with the imminent pros- 
pect of an unprecedented shortage 
of farm hands because of the 
war. The army and navy must 
be recruited; commercial plants 
will demand men as never before, 
and the added hosts of men who 
are not producers of food must 
be fed by the depleted forces on 
the farms. 

So it is that the work of the 
Soil Improvement Committee of 
the National Fertilizer Association 
takes on a patriotic aspect. Its 
aim is to promote greater effi- 
ciency in soil management and 
larger and more profitable pro- 
duction. In Printers’ INK of 
December 2, 1915, there appeared 
an outline of the committee’s ad- 
vertising campaign to educate 
farmers. Because of the situa- 
tion this year confronting food 
producers the developments that 
have since occurred within the 
fertilizer industry will be of vital 
interest to PRINTERS’ INK’s readers. 

“Our plans have been working 
out very much in the way that we 
hoped,” said Melvin Ryder, West- 
ern editorial manager of the com- 
mittee. “Our function has been 
to carry on an educational work, 
teaching the principles of soil fer- 
tility, including the proper use of 
fertilizers and calling attention to 
the nation-wide importance of 
maintaining and increasing soil 
fertility. 

“Much of the present unprece- 
dented interest in soil fertility and 
in the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers to increase yields and to 


make farm lands more effective, 
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is due to the world’s situation as 
regards food production. With 
one-half the world at war and 
with an unfortunate year for pro- 
duction in 1916, the food situa- 
tion is most acute. Rising costs 
of production, including higher 
prices for farm lands, labor, farm 
machinery, etc., also make more 
urgent the need of greater pro- 
duction and efficiency in farm 


Greater 

production per 

acre is urgent 

) whether for peace needs 

or war necessities. It is 

} a matter of national con- 

cern that this year's crops 

be fertilized to increase 

yields and maintain fer- 
tility. 


Fertilizers have an im- 


} portant place in farming 
every year—a double place this 


year. Prices and demands for 
farm products have doubled. 
Fertilize your corn and other 
spring crops to get larger yields 
and profits, 


Let us help you with 
your soils and crop prob- 
lems. Write for our 

free Soil Profit 

Bulletins. 





TIMELY COPY, TO BENEFIT A WHOLE 
INDUSTRY 


management and encourages the 
supplementing of the natural fer- 
tility in the soil with fertilizers. 
Best results are obtained when 
every factor is being given proper 
attention in production. As effi- 
ciency in farming increases, the 
use of fertilizers increases. 

“The members of our associa- 
tion are much more united in 
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advertising than they were a few 
years ago. The different com- 
panies have been carrying on ad- 
vertising campaigns principally of 
an educational nature and report 
excellent results.” 

Advertising is credited by the 
Soil Improvement Committee with 
a great share of the success of 
its work. Although advertising 
has been used ever since the work 
was organized, the present inten- 
tion of the directors is to increase 
—probably double—the amount 
now carried on. This will not 
only be done to carry the cam- 
paign into the States west of the 
Mississippi where fertilizers have 
not been used as they have in the 
Eastern sections, but also to im- 
press upon Eastern farmers the 
methods by which they can make 
more effective the fertilizers they 
are now using. 

Mr. Ryder states that many of 
the inquiries received as a result 
of the advertisements require per- 
sonal attention, as the committee 
aims to furnish specific informa- 
tion to all farmers who ask ques- 
tions regarding the fertility of 
their own land. 

“Through our advertising,” he 
said, “we have built up a well- 
developed mailing list throughout 
the entire country. This is per- 
haps due in part to the nature 
of our advertisements, in part to 
the quality of the circulation of 
the farm papers used and in part 
to the consistent interest in soil 
fertility. We have found in fol- 
lowing up our inquiries that they 
are, with few exceptions, from the 
best and most prosperous farmers. 
Our conclusion is that the best 
farmers are reading the farm pa- 
pers most carefully. 

“We also find 


that many 


farmers who answered our ad-: 


vertisements several years ago 
with letters of inquiry, now make 
a practice of writing frequently to 
call attention to results they are 
securing, new questions that arise 
and ideas that occur to them. In 
a number of cases we have large 
folders of correspondence with 
farmers extending over several 
years that started from answers 
to advertising inquiries.” 

During the month of January 
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over 1,200 inquiries were received 
in answer to advertisements. This 
is more than double the number 
received in January, 1916. About 
200 farm papers are carrying the 
advertising at present. 

Inasmuch as the copy is not in- 
tended primarily to invite inquiries, 
this record is distinctly encourag- 
ing. The committe¢ has no direct 
interest in the sale of fertilizers 
and whatever increase in volume 
of business is obtained by the in- 
dividual fertilizer companies is 
only indirectly related to the suc- 
cess of its work. If it succeeds, 
however, in a wider education 
upon the subject of fertilizers, the 
sales of the members-of the asso- 
ciation will naturally increase. 





Profits of Associated Dry 
Goods Corporation 


The Associated Dry Goods Corpora- 
tion has announced that the company 
made a net profit of $1,097,255 for the 
six months ended December 31, 1916. 
The company owns seven large depart- 
ment stores and a part of the ~~ 
stock of Lord & Taylor and C. 
Gunther’s Sons. The corporation -— 
resents the reorganization of: the Asso- 
ciated Merchants Company and _ the 
United Dry Goods Company under an 
agreement of December, 1915. The 
consolidation became effective last Sep- 
tember. 

The seven stores in the corporation 
are: James McCreery & Co., New 
York; Hahne & Co., Newark, N. J.; 
the Wm. Hengerer Company, Buffalo; 
J. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo; Powers 
Mercantile Co., Minneapolis; Stewart 
& Co., Baltimore, and The Stewart Dry 
Goods Company, Louisville. 





Novelty Recipe Book of Curtice 
Bros. 


The Curtice Brothers Co., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has issued a recipe-book that 
is somewhat of a novelty. It is called 
“A Pictorial History of Hospitality.” 
It consists of a number of pages of 
recipes, richly illustrated in colors. At 
the top of each page is a semi-circular 
picture showing an epoch in the his- 
tory of dining. The hospitality of most 
peoples has expressed itself in_the giv- 
ing of food to the visitor. This was 
true in the very earliest times and it 
is still true to-day. The Curtice book 
shows how the dining habits and cus- 
toms of people have differed in differ- 
ent ages, from those of Egyptian, Ro- 
man, Saxon_and Norman down to our 
own day. The book is issued on the 
assumption, as the company says in the 
foreword, that ‘‘one always finds a fas- 
cination in history, be it the tale of a 
folk or the story of a food.” 














Engineering and Mining Journal 
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Engineering is a Basic Force 
in All Commercial Progress 


You may not see any direct connection between the science 
of engineering and the orange you eat for breakfast, but it 
is an even chance that this wholesome bit of fruit was plucked 
from a tree which grew from soil made productive by an 
artificial irrigation system planned and built by an engineer. 

Or, if your particular orange was grown on soil irrigated by 
Nature, it came to your table fresh and sweet only because 
engineering science had evolved rapid transportation and re- 
frigeration to a point which insures delivery of perishable 
products in good condition. 

The hooks and eyes and snap fasteners, which are so gen- 
erously used on your wife’s gown, are there only because the 
mechanical engineer has designed and perfected machinery 
which makes them in commercial quantities. 

The match with which you light your cigar has been robbed 
of its dangerous “after glow” and its flying spark and cured of 
its evil sulphur smell through the skill of the chemical engineer. 

The light that floods your library at the turn of a switch 
is there because the science of the electrical engineer has 
brought it there through a wonderful system of generation, 
transmission and control. 

Engineering is essentially creative. It is constructive. It is 
an enormous force in developing business. And the engineer 
is a creative business man. 

To a much greater extent than the average business man the 
engineer stands in need of a comprehensive and specialized 
journalistic service capable of informing, analyzing and inter- 
preting for him the progress and evolution of engineering 
methods as applied to all lines of business. 

For the engineer such a service is a supremely vital neces- 
sity. 

That necessity is fully and adequately met by the service of 
the McGraw-Hill Publications. 

It is because that service is so thoroughly and completely 
rendered through these publications, that they are so highly 
productive of satisfactory results for the advertiser who has 
products to sell which are purchased or specified by the engi- 
neer, or used under his direction. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age The Contractor 
Electrical World American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
Electric Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 





Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
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SCHOOLS 
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MAY C. LINEHAN 
Manager School Service Department : 


Ev ERY year in thousands upon thousands 
of homes the school question comes up 
for discussion. McCiurr’s is the answer 
—in McCvrvre homes. For a quarter 
of a century in McCrure’s the school 
advertising has been considered a school 
directory. The volume of school ad- . 
vertising carried during that period has 
thoroughly demonstrated McC iure’s 
eficiency. In recent years emphasis has 
been placed upon the assistance the School 
Department ooald give in the right selec- 
tion of schools. Pateonsl and unprejudiced 
advice through this department has added 
to the intimacy of the magazine in Mc- 
Criure homes. Recognition comes when 
the job is well done. ‘Thousands of letters 





each year prove the strength of the School 
Department in 
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Saratogn Victory Mfg.Go. 
Victory Hills, WY. 


July 19, 1916. 


School Service Department, 
McClure's Magazine, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Appreciating your School Service 
Department in the August number of McClure's, I 
am writing to ask your suggestions regarding a 
school for a boy of eighteen who has had three 
years in high school, the last year being in 
Seattle, Washington. He desires to enter the 
Military Academy and has had three months in a 
preparatory school at Annapolis. 


Would you advise completing the 
high school course first? What is your opinion 
of Culver Military Academy? 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 


Yours very truly, 


Seu Mebtev runrithr 
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or the 


Automobile Buyer 


RIVING ahead with its campaign for better 
business, The New York Tribune is now turn- 
ing the searchlight of Truth on the motor industry. 


Says C. E. T. Scharps, Automobile Editor of The Trib- 
une, in the first of a series of striking articles: “It is time 
to bring to the bar those whe are marketing mechc nical 
mistakes, hastily conceived and brought forth with an eye 
single to big production and big dividends. 


“Promises unkept; customers flouted; dubious guar- 
antees; overwrought advertising; service pledges beyond 
interpretation—these are some of the things found in the 
indictment of the offenders in the automobile industry.” 


Six of Mr. Scharps’s articles have been reprinted in book- 
let form. ‘They tell of conditions of which every auto- 
mobile buyer should be fully informed. Names of manu- 
facturers and dealers are given, and their attitudes toward 
the customer's interest indicated. 


This booklet covers: Contracts, Warranties, Service, 
Salesmen, Used Cars and Freight. Every automobile 
owner, prospective buyer, dealer and advertising man will 
benefit by reading the bedrock information Mr. Scharps 
presents. . 


A copy will be sent to any inquirer upon receipt of two 
cents in stamps. Ask for the “Automobile Booklet,” ad- 
dressing Service Department, The New York Tribune, 
154 Nassau Street, New York. 


Every motorist, prospective car 
owner and auto manufacturer needs 
this mighty enlightening booklet 


. 














Wanted, for Uncle Sd 


Time Advertisin 


He Must Fulfill Difficult Specifications, But Wh 
Be Found Quickly 
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uP Is aye 


By William H. Field, 


Business Manager, Chicago Tribune 


HE greatest business concern 
in the world is about to launch 
the biggest selling campaign of 
which the mind can conceive, to 
the largest single market ever 


sought in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 
The business concern is the 


United States Government. 

That which is to be “sold” is 
the official answer to the question 
in the hearts of every citizen cap- 
able of thought, viz: “What can 
I do to serve my country?” 

The market is the hundred mil- 
lion population of the United 
States. 

The people of the United States 
find themselves in a situation en- 
tirely outside the scope of their 
experience. Their Government is 
in a state of war with a great for- 
eign power. An ocean lies be- 
tween them and the sound of 
guns. They have not seen an 
enemy flag, a prisoner, a wounded 
soldier, a devastated home, a deso- 
lated family. It is not at all sur- 
prising that their comprehension 
of the present emergency or the 
tremendous possibilities of the 
future is incomplete. 

In the heart and mind of every 
man, woman and child, however, 
.lies ‘the spirit of patriotism—the 
desire to be of service if only 
some one will show the way. 

The American people, more than 
the citizens of any other country, 
are educated to read, absorb and 
respond to advertising. No article 
of common consumption has been 
sold to them in universal quantity 
except through advertising. Their 
favorite publications, their ele- 
vated and surface transportation 
lines, the posters and _ blank 
walls that line their thorough- 
fares, the electric signs that shine 
by night, are filled with the mes- 


sages which guide their daily lives. 
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The Government at Washington 
has before it the task of “selling” 
to the citizens of the United 
States the greatest of all possible 
lines of guidance in their daily 
lives at this most serious of all 
the pages of their history—how to 
so conduct themselves and their 
affairs as to be of the utmost pos- 
sible service to their Govern- 
ment. 

What more perfect, logical and 
efficient method can there be than 
that to which these people are ac- 
customed—advertising ? 

For the purpose of a better un- 
derstanding of the enormous pos- 
sibilities of this course, compare 
the Government of the United 
States to some great business 
house, with its various depart- 
ments and its task of selling ‘its 
commodities to the people. 


ALL OF THESE DEPARTMENT HEADS 
NEED ADVERTISING COUNSEL 


The president of this great busi- 
ness concern is the President of 
the United States. His depart- 
ment heads are the Secretaries of 
State, War, the Navy, the Treas- 
ury, Agriculture, Commerce, La- 
bor, the Interior, the Attorney- 
General and the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. 

The Department of State could 
tell the people exactly why the 
state of war was declared. lit 
could reprint parts of the Presi- 
dent’s historic address. It could 
lay the background for the future 
course of the people along the 
lines to be later developed by the 
other departments. Through a 
clear understanding of the tre- 
mendous and far reaching im- 
portance of the present situation, 
it could arouse the patriotism and 
enthusiasm of the people. It 
could have special messages for 
the foreign born, to be read by 











them in the publications printed in 
their native language. 

The Departments of War and 
of the Navy are already engaged 
in a vigorous effort at recruiting. 
The information necessary to a 
clear understanding of the coun- 
try’s needs, of the nature of serv- 
ice desired, of the pay, is still 
unstandardized and fragmentary. 
Advertisements of all kinds, pos- 
ters, printed literature, blanks, 
should be standardized and uni- 
form, ready for distribution and 
use from Maine to California and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 
When universal service or selec- 
tive conscription is determined 
upon, the arguments therefore 
should be made uniform and pre- 
sented to the people in standard- 
ized advertisements. 

The Treasury Department must 
raise funds to finance all the de- 
partments. The people are the 
ultimate consumers and it is their 
money that will be loaned to the 
Government in the end. Their 
prompt and generous response to 
the announcement of the various 
loans will be assured by advertis- 
ing. 
THE ALL-IMPORTANT QUESTION OF 

FOOD SUPPLY 


The most pressing question at 
present is that of the food sup- 
ply. Every tillable acre must be 
cultivated, but the work must be 
done systematically and_ those 
crops raised which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shall indicate, 
and be disposed of after a stand- 
ardized plan. The owners of fer- 
tile soil are willing to co-operate, 
but they must be told what to do, 
when and how to do it. Working 
through uniform advertising, the 
Department of Agriculture, aided 
by the Commissioners of Agricul- 
ture of the several states, can 
systematically instruct the owners 
of land what to do with it to pro- 
duce the maximum results. The 
people of the United States can 
be instructed as to the steps neces- 
sary to the elimination of waste in 
food, as to the nourishing values 
of different articles of food and 
as to the best and most economical 
uses to which they can be put. 
The “Department of Commerce 
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has messages to give to heads of 
factories and mercantile houses. 
Hundreds of thousands of men 
are employed in factories whose 
products are necessary to the Gov- 
ernment and to the people in this 
emergency. How vastly better is 
it that such employes should con- 
tinue at their customary tasks in- 
stead of enlisting their services in 
other branches of Government 
work where they are not so much 
needed. Standardization of this 
phase of real service to the Gov- 
ernment may be procured by uni- 
form publicity whether in printed 
or circular form. . 

The Department of Labor needs 
the sympathetic support of the 
workers in all branches. The 
ways in which they can best serve 
should be told to those workers 
throughout the United States in 
some uniform fashion. 

These are but the barest hints 
at the most obvious of the neces- 
sities for organized effort on the 
part of this greatest of all busi- 
ness concerns, the Government of 
the United States. They are sufh- 
cient, however, to indicate the un- 
limited possibilities of the services 
of an Advertising Department 
which could collect, standardize 
and give publicity to the imme- 
diate and future needs of each of 
the branches of government work 
and “sell” the people of the United 
States in this greatest of all cam- 
paigns. 

ORGANIZATION READY MADE IN 

A. A. C. OF W. 


The services of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 
have already been offered to- 
Washington through the National 
Advertising Advisory Board, with 
Herbert S. Houston, President of 
the A. A. C. of W. as chairman. 
This association includes some of 
the best advertising men in the 
world. Organizers, planners, mer- 
chandise and copy men who have 
successfully marketed every article 
of universal consumption in this 
country are among its members. 
Who could better “sell” to the 
people of the United States what 
their Government now _ wishes 
them to do, than those same men 
who have so successfully sold the 














same millions over a period of 
many years of experience. Their 
services are invaluable at such a 
time as this, if only through 
their knowledge of what not to 
do. 

Let this article, therefore, sug- 
gest the immediate organization of 
a systematic Advertising Depart- 
ment for our great government 
business concern, through which 
the messages of all the depart- 
ments shall be translated to the 
people in terms that they are ac- 
customed to understand. Let 
there be appointed a Bureau of 
Advertising as one of the regular 
governmental departments and let 
there be selected for its head a 
man whose vision is broad, whose 
experience is long, whose ability 
to.command the services of the 
biggest advertising men of the 
country is unquestioned and whose 
energy is dynamic. Such a man 
exists to-day in the advertising 
world. Who is he and how quick- 
ly can he be found and put to 
work at Washington?. 
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Pilgrims’ Convention Excursion 
Plans 


The Pilgrim Publicity Association, 
Boston, will conduct a special excursion 
to mg St. Louis convention of ‘the 

A. C. of W., leaving Boston in spe- 
cial Pullmans at 1 p.m. on Thursday, 
May 31.. The excursion is open to 
those not members of the association 
who may be going to the convention. 

With a stop of only two hours in 
Chicago, the nasty will arrive in Bur- 
lington, Iowa, Friday evening. ere a 
Mississippi river steamboat will be 
boarded, and the New Englanders will 
meet the delegations from the St. Paul 
and Minneapolis clubs. 

All day Saturday will be spent: on 
the Mississippi, broken’ by an _inspec- 
tion of the $25,000,000 dam and power 
plant at Keokuk, and a pilgrimage to 
the boyhood home of Mark Twain at 
Hannibal, Mo. About midnight St. 
Louis will be reached, where headquar- 
ters will be established in the Ameri- 
can Hotel. 

The return trip will begin at mid- 
night, Thursday, June 7, and the dele- 
gation will reach Boston Saturday 
morning. 

Details regarding the cost of the trip 
and the time of arrival of the out- 
bound train at various points. in Mas- 
sachusetts where’ excursionists may 
join the party may be secured by ad- 
dressing the association in Boston. 

















Quakers Explain Their Peace Ad- 
vertising Which Failed 


Chairman of Executive Committee of the Friends’ National Peace Con- 
ference Repudiates the Accusation of Being Pro-German 


UST prior to the declaration 

by Congress that a state of 
war existed between this country 
and Germany, and a few days be- 
fore the Emergency Peace Feder- 
ation spread broadcast its large 
advertisements designed to pre- 
vent that declaration, the re- 
ligious Society of Friends, better 
known as Quakers, acting as a 
religious organization and entirely 
independent of the Peace Federa- 
tion’s movement, laid their mes- 
sage of appeal against war before 
the public in advertisements in- 
serted in fifty big daily papers and 
seven weeklies of national circu- 
lation. 

The campaign, short and inef- 
fectual as it was to prevent a step 
influenced by the sentiment of the 
country at large, was noteworthy 
not only in its recognition of the 
force of advertising as a moulder 
of public opinion, but in the nov- 
elty of a conservative national 
religious body buying large space 
in the public press for the propa- 
gation of what really is an old 
and important part of its religious 
belief. 

The campaign was managed by 
the Friends’ National Peace Con- 
ference, with Professor Henry J. 
Cadbury, of Haverford College, 
as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. The cost was about seven 
or eight thousand dollars, borne 
by the Friends without outside 
assistance. 

In explanation of the Friends’ 
attitude and the considerations 
prompting their action, Prof. Cad- 
bury says: 

“The advertising campaign car- 
ried on by the Friends’ National 
Peace Committee during the few 
weeks just past was a novelty in 
method rather than im subject 
matter. It was an effort to do 
nothing else than preach the gos- 
pel of Christ through the medium 
of the modern press and applied 
to the urgent international prob- 
lems of the day. 
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“Now that war is declared all 
men are adjusting themselves to 
new ideas of national duty. But 
while the decision was unmade it 
seemed reasonable to those who 
believed that other ways were 
better, to express themselves in 
plain words that would be at the 
same time consistent with the 
dignity of the motive and of the 
aim of such evangelism. 

“The Quaker name is of recog- 
nized advertising value. Its use 
by those to whom it belongs for 
the spread of an established ele- 
ment of the Quaker faith was 
thought to be no prostitution of 
the name. 

“Friends are not pro-German. 
Quakerism was founded in Eng- 
land and never had much vogue 
in Germany. Most American 
Quakers are closely associated 
with England by name, by family 
and by friendship. Friends have 
always been the friends of democ- 
racy, of freedom and of liberty 
of conscience. They befriended 
the Dukhobor refugees from the 
military oppression of Russia. 

“The opportunity for much pub- 
lic service of this patriotic kind 
is now past. But there are many 
persons in America in all churches 
or in none, who have told us that 
they not only endorse our views, 
but rejoice that one church of 
Christian name was bold enough 
to state in clear terms Christ’s 
own message of a more excellent 
way.” 





Wittmack With Oshkosh Over- 
all Company 


C. E. Wittmack, for five years adver- 
tising manager of the National X-Ray 
Reflector Co., Chicago, will become 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Oshkosh Overall Company, on May Ist. 





George W. Bryan, until recently as- 
sociated with the Architectural Record 
Company, New York, has joined the 
Creative Advertising & Sales Service, 
Inc., of th® same city. 
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The Experience of the Queen Quality 
Boot Shop with the New York 


Evening Journal 


BOOT SHOP < 
: ST REE 





March 30, 1917. 
New York Evening Journal, 
New York City, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 

I want to express my sincere appreciation of 
the fine position which you gave to our large spring 
season announcement of Queen Quality shoes in yester- 
day’s Evening Journal. We felt that we had an excellent 
advertisement prepared and were naturally anxious to 
have it bring the largest possible results. 

When we saw the fine position it had been given, 
without any promise on your part, we realized again that 
your sincere interest in,. and co-operation with your 
advertisers is doubtless partly responsible for the 
large results from Journal advertising. 

You may be glad to learn that we are having a 
busy day, that taxes our organization to serve the 
customers which the Journal has sent to us. 

As you know, we have been consistent in our 
liberal use of the Evening Journal for the past year and 
a half, and have established a clientele among the 
readers of the Journal that has been valuable to our 
business. 

The past year has been the most prosperous in 
our history, and naturally we attribute a part of our 
success to the results of our advertising in the Evening 
Journal. 

Very truly yours, 


QUEEN QUALITY BOOT SHOP, 


(Signed) Ti 3B 
—_—_—— Weak. 


This interesting letter deals with demonstrated FACTS—not with mere opinions. During the year 
1916, the Queen Quality Boot Shop used FOUR TIMES AS MUCH SPACE. in the New York 
Evening Journal as it used in all other evening newspapers in New York City, and had “‘the most pros- 
perous year in the store's history." 

Other shoe advertisers have had the same results in the New York Evening Journal, for, during the year 
1916, the Evening Journal published TWICE AS MUCH SHOE ADVERTISING as was carried 
by any other evening paper. 
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COLLIER’S BONUS 


NEARLY 300,000 
AT PRESENT RATES 


Advertisers in Collier's are paying 
for 800,000 circulation. 


They are getting nearly 1,100,000-— 
a bonus of practically 300,000. 


Such:a bonus would be remarkable f 
today in any periodical. 


In Collier’s it is compelling—you 
can not afford to overlook it. 





More than a million copies a week. 
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RATE 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


} Effective with the issue of September 15th, 
1917, Collier’s circulation guarantee will be 


1,000,000 net paid copies a week 


The rates for space under this guarantee will be 


pe $ = 5.00 
ia cicies A aoe 3,000.00 
, Half Page............ 1,500.00 
Quarter Paee.......... 750.00 


Back Cover (2 colors) .. 4,000.00 
Back Cover (3 colors) .. 4,500.00 
Inside Covers (2 colors) 3,500.00 
Center Double (2 colors) 7,000.00 


New rate cards and full data about mechanical de- 
tails will be mailed shortly. 


' Privilege is reserved to make further adjustments in 
prices and guarantee without other notice. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc. 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
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War Won't Hurt Convention, 


Says \Houston 


That, the attendance at the A. A. C 
of W. conveftiog in June will be in 
creased” inst of being injured by th« 
war, is the @pitign of President Herbert 
S. Houston expressed at a recent meet- 
ing of the Advertising Club of St. Louis. 
“Hundreds-6f business men will attend 

‘tthe drift of the nation’s thought 
along commercial lines,’’ said Mr. Hous- 
ton, who added that in several cities he 
has recently visited he found extensive 
plans under way to send larger delega- 
tions this year than ever betore. 

A resolution decrying the suggestion 
that publishers donate space to the gov- 
ernment for war-time advertising was 
adopted at the same meeting. ‘‘Pub- 
lishers are as patriotic as any other citi- 
zens,” the resolution states, “‘but we 
also wish to express it as our united be- 
lief that there is no more reason why 
they should contribute space, which is 
their merchandise, than the farmer 
should contribute his grain, the mer- 
chant his goods, the manufacturer his 
finished product, or the banker his 
money.” The club therefore, “believing 
that advertising is a commodity pre- 
cisely as bonds are, or as the products 
of the farm are,” went on record unani- 
mously “to the effect that the govern- 
ment in using advertising space should 
pay for it precisely as it pays for food 
or munitions for the army or navy.” 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. 
Houston repeated his statement that the 
government could save $25,000,000 in 
the cost of floating the forthcoming 
bond issue, by having the bonds adver- 
tised to the people at three per cent 
interest instead of selling them through 
the usual channels at three and one-half 
per cent. 

Melville L. Wilkinson, president of 
the Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Dry 
Goods Company, urged that not a dol- 
lar be lopped from any advertising ap- 
propriation because of the war, and 
that not an employee should be dis- 
charged. He expressed firm confidence 
in the stability of business conditions 
under the stress of the military crisis. 


Store Buyers as Government 
Inspectors 


Department stores all over the country 
have been asked to allow their buyers to 
act as advisors of the Government in 


the purchase and inspection of supplies. 


Alexander H. Meyer, president of the 
Merchandise Importing Co., of New 
York, has written to 600 stores, and 
has offered the services of buyers to 
the advisory committee of the Council 
of National Defense. 

“Department stores of the United 
States have organizations of buyers who 
are experts in supplies,’ Mr. Meyer 
wired the committee. ‘Through inter- 
views with proprietors in New York and 
elsewhere, I feel that I can mobilize 
this force in almost any part of the 
country, and at short notice. I offer 
you my full time and service without 
cost.” 


sent, PRINTERS’ INK 


Safe-Cabinet Co. Discourages 
Unfair Competition 


The Safe-Cabinet Company, of Ma- 
rietta, Ohio, like the National Biscuit 
Company, is making good use of suits 
that it has won against concerns en- 
gaged in unfair competition. It has 
gotten out a pamphlet containing cop- 
ies of “Injunctions and Decrees ls- 
sued by High Courts to Protect the 
Tradename of the Safe-Cabinet Com- 
pany and as a Safeguard against Un- 
fair Competition in Trade.” There is 
an introduction by W. V. Dick, presi- 
dent of the company, in which he 
quotes Shakespeare’s famous lines, ‘He 
that filches from me my good name, 
robs me of that which not enriches him 
and makes me poor indeed.” Mr. Dick 
recognizes that “. . . business men 
and corporations generally are essen- 
tially fair, honorable and upright in 
their dealings with their competitors. 
Only in the most extraordinary cases 
do men of business wilfully and ma- 
liciously persist in practices that they 
cannot justify to their own consciences, 
and when such practices finally lead to 
the impartial arbitrament of the courts, 
justice then is likely to accomplish what 
conscience has failed to do... . 
We built up a market for The Safe- 
Cabinet and spent thousands and_ thou- 
sands of dollars advértising it before 
this company ever realized one cent of 
net profit. Imitators and _ infringers 
started to manufacture an article and 
to sell it on the strength of the market 
which had been created by the Safe- 
Cabinet Company. We have had to fight 
in self-defense. . . .” 

The pamphlet goes on to say that 
“the name ‘the Safe-Cabinet’ has as- 
sumed definite commercial value—an as- 
set of this company, bought and paid 
for by thousands m dollars judiciously 
spent in the advertising columns of the 
representative publications of the land.” 
There follow copies of injunctions 
granted by various courts, State and 
Federal, in suits brought by the Safe- 
Cabinet Company, enjoining the use of 
the name “Safe-Cabinet” in unfair com- 
petition, so as to result in misleading 
the public. : 

Both in its recognition of the fact 
that unfair business competition can 
generally be stopped by an appeal to 
the competitor’s sense of justice, and 
in the object-lesson it conveys by an 
actual reprint of decrees that have been 
secured, the Safe-Cabinet Company’s 
booklet illustrates the policy suggested 
not long ago by Printers’ INK in an 
editorial on “Stopping Imitations with- 
out Suit.” 


In Charge of Alpha Cement 
Advertising 


Fred W. McElroy, for three years as- 
sistant to S. Roland Hall, advertising 
manager of the Alpha Portland Cement 
Company, Easton, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed acting advertising manager. Mr. 
Hall, as already announced in Prinrers’ 
InK, has been made advertising man- 
ager of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. 








“At Your Service, 
Uncle Sam" 








— Sykes, in the Evening Ledger 


























PENNSYLVANIA 


Can Give More Than Any 
Other Commonwealth 

















ENNSYLVANIA’S capacity to make steel 
Pp about equals the rest of the States combined. 
Bethlehem itself can make as many 
guns as Krupp. 
Baldwin’s alone can produce more locomotives 
than all the plants in Germany. 
One of the world’s greatest gun factories is at 
Eddystone. 
Westinghouse has the ability to turn out more 
electrical devices than can be manufactured in any 
of the forty-seven States bar one. 


* * & 


PENNSYLVANIA is the only State that can 
protect a warship with armor plate. 

This is also the only State that can build a battle- 
ship complete—arm it with the biggest guns, stock 
the magazines with shells and gird the whole thing 
with steel armor. 

In Philadelphia is one of the two or three great- 
est clothing manufacturers in the world. Kirsch- 
baum could without adding to the present working 
time of eight hours a day produce 8000 uniforms 
a week. 

Stetson can make the hats for an army of 
millions. 






























































Our manufacturers of stockings and under- 
clothes in Pennsylvania could, in that particular, 
equip a greater army than America has yet enrolled. 


* * & 


PENNSYLVANIA'S chemical makers are re- 
nowned over the earth, and their capacity is suffi- 
cient to supply hospitals for a nation. 

Mulford’s plant at Glenolden produces sufficient 
antjtoxins and vaccines to inoculate an army greater 
than that of France. 

Carnegie, Cambria and Pennsylvania Steel can 
roll the rails for war-used tracks to any limit. 

We have in Pennsylvania enough coal to fuel 
all the warships of the belligerents. 

Here is located one of our country’s greatest oil 
refineries. 

oe ee 


PENNSYLVANIA hasat any given time more 
freight cars than any other State, a thing of vital need 
when those war drums beat to arms. 

It takes money to fight battles. Excepting one 
State alone out of the forty-eight, the people of 
Pennsylvania could buy more Government bonds 
than the inhabitants of any. 

We have 11,000 physicians from whom the field 
hospitals could draw. 

Yes, Pennsylvania is the Hercules of the Union, 
and if it were necessary to mobilize up to the limit 
that has been done in France, we could send out 
under our battle flags an army of 800,000 men. 


— Girard, in the Public Ledger 























The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger is the 
dominant newspaper 
personality of Penn- 
sylvania. The vigor 
of its journalistic 
enterprise and the 
strength of its exclu- 
sive mews services 
give it a commanding 
appeal to Pennsyl- 
VaNIans. 
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Morning Evening Sunday 


























What Is the Best Way to Tell the 


Consumer of a Raise in Price? 


A Discussion of the Pros and Cons of the Question, Based on Present 
Unsteady Market 


By S. C. Lambert 


HERE is a wide divergence of 
opinion as to the best methods 

to follow when a price advance is 
made to the ‘consumer. Should 
the manufacturer lend his aid in 
getting the new price accepted, or 
should the brunt of the task be 
left to the dealer? Is it good pol- 
icy to advertise the new price and 
make a full explanation of the 
reason for it, or is it better sim- 
ply to put the new price into ef- 
fect and say as little as possible 
about it? There is much to be 
said in favor of either contention. 
Most manufacturers do not ad- 
vertise the retail price of their 
products. Hence whenever it be- 
comes necessary to raise the price 
to the ultimate buyer, it is almost 


the general custom to let the deal- 


er break the news. In those cases 
where the manufacturer does state 
the retail price in his advertise- 
ments, it is the usual thing, when 
a price is advanced, to give the 
new quotation, without any men- 
tion of the fact that there has 
been a change. 

Talking too much about a raise 
in price is regarded as negative 
merchandising. Putting forward 
a price with an apology for it is 
viewed as a weak-kneed policy. 
It is supposed that if the mer- 
chandise, itself, or the selling talk 
in favor of it, does not justify 
the price asked, it is futile to ar- 
gue that the quotation is just. 

Another objection that is com- 
monly made against publicly ex- 
plaining an advance in price, is 
that it is unnecessary. The ex- 
planation calls the attention of 
many people to the advance, which 
otherwise they might not have no- 
ticed. It focuses interest on the 
subject and forces buyers to think 
about it. A great many persons 
are indifferent as to the price they 
pay. “They want what they want 


when they want it,” and do not ” 


care what it costs. Telling these 
people that the price is higher 
now than it was when they bought 
the article the time before, would 
be equivalent to calling their at- 
tention to thé product’s disadvan- 
tages. 


BUYING PUBLIC WILL LISTEN TO 
REAL REASON FOR ADVANCES 


In normal times when prices 
are raised, the work is left to 
the dealer and that is all there 
is to it. Advertising man- 
ufacturers especially have shown 
very little interest in the ques- 
tion, because it is seldom that 
the price of an advertised product 
is advanced. However, under the 
present abnormal conditions, the 
question forces itself upon us with 
a prominence that it never had be- 
fore. The retail price of most 
articles has advanced not only 
once; but, in many cases, several 
times. Getting these ever-recur- 
ring advances across to the con- 
sumer on so many items is pre- 
senting a very real problem to the 
retailer. The publicity that has 
been given in the press to the high 
prices has helped the dealer some- 
what. It has made the average 
buyer realize that he must pay 
more for his supplies. The preva- 
lence of widespread prosperity has 
also helped. Most persons are fi- 
nancially able to pay higher prices 
and many of them are doing so 
without complaint. 

The fact stands nevertheless 
that the task of getting his cus- 
tomers to accept the new prices on 
so many things in his stock, has 
placed a burden on the dealer that 
he is not always discharging to 
his own advantage, nor to the 
credit of the manufacturer whose 
goods he is selling. 

Very often during the past year 
the writer has had occasion to 
wait in stores for five minutes up 
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to an hour at a time, and has lis- 
tened to the sales people as they 
tried to explain to their custom- 
ers the causes of price advances. 
Generally the explanation was 
anything but convincing. It was 
attributed to the war in vague 
terms, and the buyer often showed 
that she had a suspicion that the 
war was blamed for some things 
for which it is not responsible. 
Occasionally the explanation was 
made tactlessly and offended the 
buyer. While the purchase was 
made in most cases regardless of 
the raised price, it was often done 
under protest. In most cases the 
dealer and not the producer of the 
goods was the one criticized. Ex- 
plaining the price, or trying to do 
so, took up much of the clerk’s 
time. The whole transaction im- 
pressed the disinterested observer 
as being badly handled, and as be- 
ing subversive of good will. 

In view of the existence of ab- 
normal conditions, wouldn’t it be 
advisable for both manufacturers 
and dealers to depart temporarily 
from usual methods and make a 
more systematic attempt to tell the 
consumer something as to exactly 
why it is necessary to charge 
more for certain classes of goods? 

Many seem to think so. Here 
and there. we find instances where 
rather skillful plans are being used 
to make the selling path of ad- 
vanced merchandise easier. Tell- 
ing the buyer about the advance is 
not left to the hit-or-miss explana- 
tion of an ill-informed clerk. 

For example, F. R. Tripler & 
Company, a haberdashery con- 
cern in New York, which adver- 
tises extensively in the newspa- 
pers, have a bulletin with this an- 


nouncement on it prominently dis- 


played in the store: 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO OUR PATRONS 

The increased cost of raw materials 
and labor have made necessary a small 
advance in price on various staple 
articles. 

We are not offering substitutes of in- 
ferior quality, since it is our policy to 
offer for oe only such reliable mer- 
chandise as will prove entirely satis- 
factory. F. TripLcer & Co. 


The same Shtinnentiod has 
been printed on small slips to be 
handed patrons. There is nothing 


sensational about this bulletin. It 
is a mild and conservative state- 
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ment of the situation and of the 
store’s policy. Nevertheless it is 
unusual to the extent that it 
broaches the question of price ad- 
vances, and does not leave it to 
the customer to ask for an expla- 
nation. 


FRANK POLICY FORESTALLS CRITI- 
CISM 


“Before we made this formal 
announcement,” said a member 
of the firm to a representative of 
Printers’ Ink, “a good propor- 
tion of our patrons complained 
about prices. Our salesmen had 
been instructed to explain to each 
customer, who objected to the ad- 
vance, why it was necessary to 
charge more. We are trying to 
build up our trade on quality 
goods. Buyers were told that it 
was possible to get cheaper sub- 
stitutes, but offering merchandise 
of this kind would not be accord- 
ing to our policy. Most custom- 
ers accepted the explanation and 
were satisfied to pay the price 
asked. 

“However, often when I was 
down on the sales floor, I noticed 
that much of the salesman’s time 
was taken up in making explana- 
tions. It occurred to me _ that 
many buyers may be accepting the 
price argument of the clerk as 
just talk used to make a sale. It 
seemed to me that the explanation 
would be much more effective if 
it came from the firm and not 
from the salesman alone. That is 
how I got the idea for the bulle- 
tin. Since we have adopted the 
idea, there has been considerably 
less criticism about prices and the 
straightforwardness of the plan 
has been commented on so favor- 
ably that it has brought us a lot of 
new trade.” 

Variants of Tripler’s idea are 
used in many other stores. Espe- 
cially do we find traces of its in- 
fluence on the show cards that re- 
tailers are using. Signs similar to 
this have become quite common: 

“Yes, the price is a little more, 
but the quality is high as al- 
ways.” 

These signs act as_ shock-ab- 
sorbers. The prospective buyer 
who reads them has been warned 
that she must pay more. 




















In discussing the subject one re- 
tailer said: “In normal times I do 
not believe it is good policy to 
emphasize price advances by an- 
nouncing them to the public, ex- 
cept in special cases where there 
may be good reasons for doing so. 
But conditions are so unusual 
now that I believe many princi- 
ples that are ordinarily sound do 
not at present fit the needs of the 
occasion. There are a great many 
hazy notions as to what is causing 
the high cost of living. Most peo- 
ple have no proper conception of 
the real causes, and are only too 
willing to blame it all on the only 
factor in our plan of distribution 
with which they come in contact 
—the retailer. 


TO CORRECT PUBLIC’S ERRONEOUS 
IDEAS OF HIGH PRICES 


“For example, in the past year, 
see how grocers have been blamed 
for the cost of food. Economists 
and others are busy explaining 
why’ commodities cost what they 
do, but these explanations seldom 
reach the mass of the people. 
Since high prices have been put 
under the white light of publicity, 
I believe that retailers should use 
publicity to tell why prices are 
high. It should not all be left to 
the retailer, either. To some ex- 
tent manufacturers should help. 
In those instances where the facts 
have been presented to the pub- 
lic, the results usually have been 
remarkable. When people are told 
of the hundred and one things 
that enter into the cost of an ar- 
ticle and which determine its sell- 
ing price, it has opened their eyes 
to the difficulties with which the 
retailer has to contend. 

“T was reading the other day of 
a grocer who told his customers 
that it cost him six and one-half 
cents for each call his solicitor 
made for an order; that it cost 
him four and three-fifths cents 
every time his truck stopped to 
make a delivery, and therefore he 
could not deliver orders for less 
than fifty cents. Figures such as 
these make people think. The re- 
tailer has two courses that he can 
follow. He can sell cheap goods 
and eliminate all service, or he 
can feature quality goods and give 
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unlimited service. In either case 
he should steadily advertise what 
he is doing and exactly why he is 
doing it.” 

Of course, generally speaking, 
it would not be good policy for 
the manufacturer sensationally to 
advertise price increases. If the 
advancement of prices is to be an- 
nounced at all, it should be done 
deftly and with the sting taken 
out. The method used by the Lar- 
kin Company, which was described 
in Printers’ INK ‘a few issues 
back, shows with what a consum- 
mate touch this delicate matter 
can be handled. Whether the 
manufacturer or the dealer should 
assume the burden of making the 
announcement, is not the purpose 
of this article to determine. 

The point is that as long as it 
is necessary to raise prices, the 
advances should be made with as 
much skill as can be brought to 
bear on the matter. Many. re- 
tailers are now handling the sit- 
uation so clumsily that they are 
offending customers and in many 
cases losing them. 

Is there not something that 
manufacturers can do to relieve 
the stress on the dealer, either by 
helping him or by showing him 
how to help himself? 

In its issue of March. 29, 
Printers’ INK told how the Beech 
Nut Company is trying to deal 
with the situation. It .is adver- 
tising in trade papers to coach the 
grocer in the best ways of retain- 
ing the customer’s confidence in 
this period of frequent price 
changes. Other advertisers, such 
as the collar manufacturers, are 
furnishing the dealer with cards, 
giving the new prices. The Pyrene 
Mfg. Co. is advertising.a proposed 
advance, so as to give users a 
chance to buy before the new price 
goes into effect. Several manu- 
facturers, such as the Way Sag- 
less Spring Co., are mentioning 
the advanced prices, without ex- 
planation, in their general adver- 
tising. All these methods help. 
But the retailer’s complaint is not 
about those who are doing some- 
thing to help him, but rather about 
those who are leaving him to bear 
all the brunt of the consumer’s 
criticism. 
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How Lumber 
Associations are Helping 
the Dealer 


Methods of Co-operation That Are 
Proving Successful for Five As- 
sociations—Gum Lumber Sales 
Increase in Spite of Big Export 
Decline—Model Houses of the 
Cypress Association 








great lumber associations 
are now engaged in help-the- 
dealer work, having organized 
trade extension departments which 
are carrying on this sort of work 
aggressively in all sections of the 
country. These organizations are 
the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa~ 
tion, the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, the Arkansas Soft Pine Bu- 
reau, the North Carolina Pine 
Association and the Gum Lumber: 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Copy is being used which will 
appeal to home builders, and the 
mediums selected are those which 
it is believed reach this class of 
persons. 

The Southen Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association plan is typical 
of those which are being followed 
to help the dealer to interest the 
home builder in lumber as opposed 
to other kinds of building ma- 
terial. Several model houses, built 
with the same care and detail thar 
is devoted to the work of a full- 
size dwelling, have been con- 
structed by the association’s ar- 
chitects, and these are being sent 
all over the United States in 
charge of a competent man, whu 
places a model on exhibit in a 
dealer’s store or office for a day 
or longer. The dealer is apprised 
in advance of the time of the ar- 
rival of this special exhibit and 
invites all of the actual or pros- 
pective home builders of his com- 
munity to come to see it. The 
representative of the lumber asso- 
ciation explains in detail to these 
home builders the advantages of 
his particular type of lumber for 
home-construction. 

Technical men are being em- 
ployed for this kind of work— 
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men who know lumber thorough- 
ly. The Southern Pine Associa- 
tion has recently placed its trade 
extension department in charge ot 
a professor of forestry. In ad- 
dition to the work with home 
owners these associations are alsu 
working with architects and con- 
tracting -builders. 

The Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association faced a serious 
situation at the beginning of the 
war. Its annual export of 70,- 
000,000 feet of this American cabi- 
net wood was suddenly shut off. 
Instead of despairing the members 
of the association resolved to 
double their advertising efforts, 
and as a result the domestic con- 
sumption of gum lumber has been 
increased 100,000,000 feet per year, 
more than offsetting the loss 
caused by the cessation of export 
business. 

C. S. Reynaud, of New Or- 
leans, La., advertising manager of 
the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who has been 
in New York attending the Na- 
tional Complete Building Exposi- 
tion, where all of these lumber 
associations had exhibits, said thar 
the campaign of this organization, 
which was inaugurated several 
years ago, has brought very suc: 
cessful results, and has increased 
the use of Southern cypress for 
home building in all sections ot 
the United States. 


Fire Underwriters in Joint 
Campaign 
The Fire Underwriters’ Association 


of Rochester, N. Y., has commenced 
a ten-weeks’ campaign ot advertising in 
the six daily papers of the city. ach 
advertisement contains the names of the 
thirty members of the association and 
measures two columns wide by seven 
inches deep. ; 

The copy is mainly of an educational 
nature. “The object of the campaign is, 
of course, to build up the insurance 
business,” says J. C. Kalbfleish, vice- 
president of the association, in a letter 
to Printers’ Ink, ‘‘and each advertise- 
ment, while referring to different lines 
of insurance, will call on the reader to 
give some thought to the subject and 
in case of being under-insured, or lack- 
ing in a certain line of insurance that 
he ought to carry, he is requested to 
apply to his agent for further informa- 
tion, etc.” 

The expense of the campaign will be 
apportioned among the members accord- 
ing to the volume of business done. 
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Judge now has the largest net-paid cir- 
culation of any periodical in its field. 


Audit Bureau statements for the last six months of 
1916 show: 


Total net paid 
D5 eaceneenee 126,677 
Second in humorous field. . 126,605 


Net paid in United States 
Ce errs eer 125,739 
Second im field... . 1.60000 112,493 


Current issues of Judge show an even greater circu- 
lation. And the number is steadily increasing. 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


J udge 


The Happy Medium 


Boston New York Chicago 
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Today, the relation of Ad- 
vertising to Business is being 
established on a more practi- 
cal basis than ever before. 


There are not now as many 
advertisers who know in 
advance exactly what they $ 
want. There are not as many 
who employ advertising serv- 
ice merely to interpret their 
own ideas. 


On the other hand, there 


are not as many advertising 
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agencies who know inadvance 
exactly what the-advertisers 
ought to have. There are not 
as many who are willing to 
give counsel and plans before 
making a comprehensive 
study of the advertiser’s busi- 
ness and its needs. 


Snap judgments, “hunches’’ 
and inspired enthusiasm are 
much less in favor as the basis 
for advertising expenditures. 


Fuller 
| 8 Smith 


Advertising 
Cleveland 
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To Get in the Big Book — 


your copy should be in our hands 
not later than 


Tuesday, May First 


On that date, advertising forms 
* close for the big summer issue of 


the New York City Telephone 
Book. 


900,000 copies will be distributed 
to the best buyers in the Metro- 
politan district. 


Mark down the date, but don’t 


wait for it! 








Let us talk with you about tele- 
phone directory advertising NOW. 






NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Directory Sales Department 
Telephone—Cortlandt 12000 


New York City 






15 Dey Street 























Facts the Best Stimulus for the 
Salesman 


The Kind of Information Which Has Proved Out With a Big Sales Force 


By C. K. Woodbridge 


Sales Manager, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., New York 


OU have often heard the story 

of the kind of support given 
the salesman in the old days; with 
a time-table, the grip with samples, 
price book, catalogue, expense 
money, a list of accounts, unlim- 
ited opportunity and chuck full of 
. ignorance and enthusiasm, the 
salesman started out. 

It is a true picture, which we 
can vouch for from experience. 
Many a time a brother salesman 
supplied the personal touch by way 
of introduction to the prospective 
customer, and many a time we 
have poured over the directories, 
telephone books, hobnobbed with 
train conductors, bus drivers, hotel 
clerks and the veteran salesman in 
order to gain information per- 
taining to a territory and pros- 
pective buyers. 

The business oftentimes was 
gained from long acquaintance, 
personal friendships developed 
through family interests, or often- 
times through visitations around 
the stove in the country store, 
or during a period of a 
friendly game after hours in a 
hotel room. The game of selling 
was an elastic proposition. There 
was a top price and a bottom price, 
and the fellow made the most 
money who traded nearest the 
top. 

Conditions since then have 
changed, and to emphasize this, 
we only have to pursue our dis- 
cussion of the kind of support the 
salesman should get from _ his 
house. 

Most of us are strong advocates 
of the weekly sales bulletins, 
which should be composed by the 
sales manager or a competent per- 
son under his direction. This bul- 
letin is of the utmost importance. 
It should be a sales bulletin, not 





Portion of address before the Cleve- 
land Advertising Club, April 10. 


a sales bull. It usually takes the 
form of a general weekly sales 
letter to all men. It should be 
reasonably short and written in 
convincing language. Sometimes 
companies begin their letters with 
market reports, giving advances or 
declines in raw materials, and 
their explanation of such changes. 
Knowledge builds confidence. Our 
men should know all the story. 
Arguments and suggestions should 
be convincing, and a sales bul- 
letin should be the authority on 
which a man bases his selling 
stories. 

The following is one company’s 
method of developing sales bul- 
letins: 

First—Quoting extracts from 
market letters and authorities -in 
the trade. 

Second—Referring to any event 
that has any bearing on the par- 
ticular commodities. 

Third—Mentioning changes in 
prices. 

Fourth—Giving selling ideas. 

Fifth—Referring to goods espe- 
cially seasonable and salable at 
the moment. 

Sixth—Cautioning against er- 
rors made during the past week, 
by presenting and correcting them, 
giving the men information on the 
general work that the house wants 
done the coming week. 


MANNER OF WRITING IS IMPORTANT 


Properly written and _ edited, 
your bulletins will make your men 
better salesmen. The more your 
men know about the goods they 
are selling, the better impression 
they make on their customers, to 
say nothing of the confidence 
which knowledge gives them. If 
your bulletins are newsy, interest- 
ing, educational and up-to-date, 
they will act as a clearing house of 
ideas for the benefit of the entire 


force. 
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One sales manager comments 
thus: “Your bulletins should never 
be dry reading. By interspersing 
the paragraphs with selling philos- 
ophy, by occasionally a few lines of 
poetry or a bit of humor, and now 
and then an anecdote, what would 
otherwise be a dry letter is thus 
made attractive. It is suggested 
that such selections always have 
a bearing on your business. They 
are helpful because they relieve 
the monotony. As an example, a 
few lines of the poem, “It can 
be done” will suggest to salesmen 
that seemingly impossible things 
can be accomplished by them, pro- 
viding they have courage to try 
and keep at it. Some bulletins 
may be made personal. If writ- 
ten in conversational style, they 
are more effective. If Jones~ has 
a fine run of business, mention it 
in the bulletin; the same for 
Smith, if he captures an opening 
stock, and if brown has had an 
extraordinary good run of orders, 
compliment him, and thus encour- 
age him to turn the trick as often 
as possible. 

As a further means to encour- 
age business, arrange selling con- 
tests of various kinds to encour- 
age your men. Publish their 
standing in point of sales each 
week or each month. Give a list 
of the number of orders received 
and call on those having the few- 
est orders to “get busy” and line 
up with the leaders. 

Salesmen need the stimulus that 
comes from a well-planned con- 
test in sales. The spirit of rivalry 
is in all salesmen. Friendly riv- 
alry is a great sales builder. Re- 
cently one-half of a force, 150 


men, challenged the other half in. 


the sale of individual varieties. 
Each pair worked on one product 
for a small prize. Letters and 
postal cards were written by the 
opponents to each other and to 
their wives and sweethearts. The 
challenge contest lasted thirty days 
and produced large volume. Keep 
up a constant spirit of rivalry. 
Work up enthusiasm. Enthusiasm 
is a valuable asset and it is con- 
tagious. A customer has difficulty 


in resisting an enthusiastic sales- 
man. 
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Suggestions and selling ideas 
help to fasten the salesmen to you 
as they appreciate all the help they 
can get from headquarters; sell- 
ing points that can be interpreted 
in the language of the customers ; 
reasons why the dealer should buy 
your product, and suggestions for 
selling the product after the dealer 
has purchased. Answers to objec- 
tions made by customers to the 
line of goods sold, advertising that 
links up with sales plans and a de- 
tailed plan for its use, all these 
salesmen should know. Salesmen 
should be taught the one best 
method of presenting sales argu- 
ments. Salesmen should be told 
of actual experiences by their fel- 
low salesmen. An interchange of 
selling stunts encourages new en- 
deavor. 


A HELP IN SALES CORRESPONDENCE 


To save time and the overlook- 
ing of important matters in cor- 
respondence with salesmen, some 
managers have a card before them 
on which to note the matters com- 
ing up daily which they desire to 
mention in letters to the men. 
With the memorandum before 
you, it will not be difficult to dic- 
tate right off the reel when you 
are ready for it. If you wait till 
the last moment much valuable 
matter is sure to be overlooked. 
You are sure to have occasion 
often to write each individual per- 
sonal letters in regard to matters 
which concern him alone.. One 
suggests having large envelopes or 
pockets made of very stiff paper, 
one for each salesman. Keep 
these on the desk. As matters 
arise which you have no time to 
write about or which do not re- 
quire immediate attention, make 
a note and put it in the envelope 
bearing the salesman’s name. Then 
when ready, take all matter out 
of each salesman’s desk envelope 
and place in an envelope to be 
mailed. Then nothing is forgot- 
ten. You frequently think of 
something one moment and forget 
it the next, unless you jot it down 
at the time. Many valuable ideas 
are forever lost because of failure 
to note them at the time. Per- 
sonal letters in a big organization 














to salesmen should, except under 
unusual conditions, go only 
through the manager to the men. 
We are assuming that we are 
handling a big organization with 
division sales managers, and to 
keep our organization together, we 
will find we cannot indulge in 
personal letters to men _ under 
other men because if we do, the 
other fellow will feel that we are 
trying to slide something over 
him, and then again, if we indulge 
in the practice we will find that 
the salesmen will oftentimes jump 
over us and place us in an em- 
barrassing position. 

Salesmen need _ instructions 
while on the territory, and it is 
the best place for men to learn 
quickly. It is sometimes a good 
plan to have in an organization 
special salesmen who can be called 
upon to do special work with men. 
No special salesman should be al- 
lowed to go on a territory without 
having full details pertaining to 
his work. The credit department 
should give him a list of the ac- 
counts and make special note of 
any of those that may be in ar- 
rears, suggesting necessary steps 
that should be taken if the ac- 
count is to be collected or ad- 
justed. Salesmen should have a 
list of all dealers that have been 
sold on the territory, even those 
who have not purchased within a 
reasonable length of time. A list 
of prospective accounts should be 
given, so that the salesman may 
know in advance what prospects 
there are in the territory. Defi- 
nite instruction should be given in 
regard to the way the territory 
should be covered, train service, 
etc., and every man should be pro- 
vided with the total volume of 
sales obtained from the territory, 
divided according to varieties sold, 
so that a man may know on what 
varieties his special effort should 
be given. When a regular sales- 
man works with a special sales- 
man and realizes that the special 
man has all detail information 
pertaining to the territory, he will 
naturally work with that special 
man with much more interest. 

Salesmen should have an oppor- 
tunity to study the manufacture of 
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sufficient 


the institution, their characteristics 
and the part they play in the or- 
ganization. Some companies con- 
duct schools for this purpose. 
Salesmen need the support that 
comes from personal contact with 
the house, not inside, but outside 
and on the job. They must know 
all there is to know about the 
territory and how the product fits 
the situation. 

Salesmen should be given the 
inspiration that comes from elbow 
rubbing at sales meetings and 
conventions. Salesmen should re- 
ceive gross sales, quota standing, 
knowledge of the per cent on 
sales of profitable goods, and a 
record of the growth of their 
business. We must give salesmen 
support that will produce busi- 
ness, at a profit to the house, the 
salesmen and the customer. 





Why Procter & Gamble 
continued Premiums 


The premium offers on Gold 
Satin Gloss pi a Star Naphtha Wark 
ing Powder and Satine Washing Pow- 
der, manufactured by the Procter & 
Gamble Company, have been discon- 
tinued. Large newspaper space was 
taken to make the announcement. The 
reasons advanced are interesting: 

“The extraordinary world conditions 
now prevailing which have forced prices 
on almost everything to the highest 
levels ever known, make it seem more 
necessary than ever that we should 
find ways and means of giving the users 
of our products the greatest possible 
value for their money. Because of our 
ability to purchase supplies of soap- 
making materials in very large quan- 
tities we are in a position to give our 
customers much greater value in soap 
than we can give them in premiums, 
especially as a large number of our 
premiums (many of which are im- 
ported) can now be secured only at an 
extravagant price, if at all.” 

The advertisement then states that 
Satin Gloss Soap and Satine Washing 
Powder packages have been increased 
in size, with no increase in the price 
to the consumer, and that without any 
change in weight or quality of Gold 
Soap and Star Naphtha Washing Pow- 
der the grocer can “sell these brands 
at a lower price than he can afford to 
sell brands of even a the 
same weight and quality which carry 
premiums,” 


Dis- 





Cashing in on a City’s Traditions 


How a Trust Company Capitalized Philadelphia’s Historical Background 


By Philip Francis Nowlan 


HEN the Philadelphia Trust 
Company was searching for 
a dominant copy appeal, it asked 
itself what there was distinctively 
about the Philadelphia field to give 
its copy a strong note of appro- 
priateness and logical persuasive- 
ness. 
It decided to capitalize the tra- 
ditionalism of the-city. The Phil- 
adelphia of to-day—its institu- 


in the announcements of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company in New 
York have been those of the ro- 
mance and grandeur of the mod- 
ern city, the attention value of 
the Philadelphia Trust advertise- 
ments has been centered in ap- 
peals of historical accuracy to 
the traditionalism of Philadelphia, 
and a close linking of the chosen 
thought with some specific mod- 

ern service of a trust 





company. And the 
drawings which illus- 
trate the announce- 








ments must be ac- 
curate to the smallest 
detail. 

When Thomas S. 
Gates became presi- 
dent of the company 





FAMILY HEIRLOOMS 


it had been advertis- 
ing along the staid, 
old-fashioned lines of 


URING the Revolution, it was almost 
impossible to find a safe place for silver, 
jewelry and other valuables, the iron chests of 
the period affording small protection against 
thieves and marauders. 
The present day Philadelphian can obtain 
absolute safety from both fire and theft by 
storing such articles in our vaults. 


Ask for our folder 
“Safeguarding Your Valuables” 


Philadelphia Trust Company 


415 Chestnut Street 1415 Chestnut Street 


statements of assets 
and _ liabilities, etc. 
Convinced of the 
value of advertising, 
he determined to 
work out a consistent 
policy of publicity, a 
thought which finally 
resulted in the ap- 
pointment of an ad- 
vertising manager. 


Philadelphia 


The first season’s 
advertising under the 
new order brought 











APPEALS TO THE CITIZEN’S PRIDE 


tions and its families—runs well 
back into colonial history. Al- 
most every public square has a 
monument of colonial revolution- 
ary days. If ever there was oc- 
casion to use historical episodes 
and scenes in copy, the trust com- 
pany believed that it had full war- 
rant to do so. And this is the 
line which the advertising has 
taken and the period of the cam- 
paign has been coincident with an 
unusual increase of business. 


Where the pictorial suggestions . 
4 


forth a series of an- 
nouncements briefly 
worded, each dealing 


with a specific service of the com- 


pany, under such headings as: “The 
Advisability of Making a Will,” 
“Administration of Estates,” “In- 
terest on Deposits,” “Real Estate 
Managed,” “Safeguarding Your 
Valuables,” and “Income Tax 
Troubles.” These announcements 
were not illustrated, though par- 
ticular care was given to atten- 
tion-value, combined with dignity 
in the type layout. 

The second stage saw a still 
further expansion of the idea, 
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425.000 NewYork 
Amerian 


400.000 


975,000 


$50,000 


275000 


22.5000 
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ONCE EVERY SIX MONTHS — through the publication of the sworn state- 
ments required of every newspaper by the U.S. Government—there comes an 
opportunity for an absolute showdown in the matter of circulation, 

The chart above gives an accurate, graphic interpretation of the New York 
morning newspaper situation for the past six months as proved by the Govern- 
ment statements submitted April 2nd, 1917, 

The 413,918 average given for the New York American has already been left far 
behind. Every weekday, the American now exceeds 375,000; and on Sundays 
it exceeds 750,000. 

Thus, the New York American has today not only the largest weekday i | 
circulation in New York, but the largest Sunday circulation in the whole Unite 
States. And what is even more important: it is still acing Roope than any 
other New York newspaper—its weekday gain alone having been at a rate of 
more than 100,000 copies during the past year. 
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Is One Magazine Reader 
as Good as Another? 


They Cost the Same to Reach 
through Advertising 


tienes publishers of Photoplay (let the 
name stick in your mind; it’s imi- 
tated) — the leading moving picture 
publication—have millions of active 
prospects—the devotees of the screen. 
Themoving picture theatre productions 
satisfy many of these. To others it 
merely whets the appetite for more 
information about the whole industry. 
To satisfy this demand there had to be 
magazines. 


So Photoplay was established. 


UT each year its leadership has been more mani- 
fest; its purpose more attractive to the better 
type of patrons of the best type of theatres. Its cir- 
culation is a carefully sifted result of editorial worth. 
Today 200,000 people buy it at the leading drug store, 
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railway, department store and regular newsstands, 
just as regularly and surely as they go to the picture 
theatre. We get our circulation by publishing the 
paper that is authority on all matters pertaining to 
motion pictures. We keep our circulation by hold- 
ing our position as the leading moving picture pub- 
lication—no inducements, no premiums, no clubs, no 
salesmen—just reader interest. What is our prime 
market as publishers must surely be your best market 
as advertisers. How much of the circulation you are 
buying now is the natural unforced result of editorial 
interest? 





Great Northern Ry. 

N. K. Fairbank & Co. 
Some Old Dutch Cleanser 

° Coca Cola 
Prominent — Weeabury’s Soap 
e Eastman Kodak Co. 

Advertisers National Biscuit Co. 
‘ Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels 
In Mellin’s Food 

Pompeian Mfg. Co. 


PHOTOPLAY Brunswick Gate ser Co. 


Listerine 


_ PHOTOPLAY 


“Let the name stick in your mind; it’s imitated” 


W. M. HART, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


350 North Clark Street, Chicago, IIL. 


New York Office, 185 Madison Avenue 
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though not to the point of il- 
lustration, which in its applica- 
tion is the basis of the third series, 
now running. 

“There is such a sameness about 
the advertising of the majority of 
financial concerns that we have 
adopted the following plan of 
catching and holding the attention 
of the reader,” says John Clark 
Simms, the advertising manager. 

“First, we have our little sketch 
or drawing, dealing with some 
particular phase of life, say in the 
colonial days. We like to have 
this historically accurate as well 
as of artistic value, and as far as 
possible the buildings and scenes 
represented are actual ones. It 
may seem like carrying things to 
the extreme to reproduce the ex- 
act lines of a colonial governor’s 
carriage in an advertisement 
which does not specifically men- 
tion the governor, but we have 
found from experience that these 
little things actually do have 
their value in interesting the class 
of persons at whom our adver- 
tisements are aimed. For instance, 
one of our sketches shows three 
members of the First City Troop 
listening to a householder’s story 
of robbery, and preparing to give 
chase to the marauders. No small 
number of men we reach are 
members of this troop to-day, or 
ex-members, so it is important to 
have details of uniform and equip- 
ment historically accurate. 

“Under the picture we have our 
attention heading, such as ‘Coach- 
ing Days.’ There follow two 
paragraphs, one dealing with the 
old-time conditions and leading up 
to the second, which shows the 
modern contrast. We try to pre- 


sent suggestion rather than ‘rea-- 


son why.’ We would rather bring 
aman in to us with an inquiry 
than to convince or fail to con- 
vince him without ever knowing 
anything about him. So we pre- 
sent our thought as succinctly and 
in as few words as possible.” 

The “Coaching days” advertise- 
ment, referred to above, deals, of 
course with the service the 
company is prepared to offer 
travelers. The text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 


One hundred years ago travel was 
not as comfortable as it is to-day, and 
those who journeyed on_ business or 
pleasure endured many hardships be- 
fore reaching their destinations. 

Not the least of the conveniences of 
modern travel are the Letters of Credit 
and Travelers’ Cheques issued by this 
company, for they can be safely car- 
ried and easily cashed in any part of 
the world. 

Nor have matters of. woman’s 
interest been neglected in the se- 
ries, as witness the following: 

MY LADY’S DOWRY 

In William Penn’s time it was cus- 
tomary to place a substantial sum of 
money in trust for a daughter on the 
occasion of her marriage. 

Brides of to-day simplify many of 
their financial problems by making use 
of this company’s services. 

Double-column space has been 
used, but now this is being 
changed to triple column. 

The company has grown faster 
in the last four years, the period 
covered by the new advertising, 
than in the ten years preceding, 
and while it is not possible to at- 
tribute any fixed amount of this 
increased business to advertising, 
the management has had ample 
opportunity to prove that its pub- 
licity attitude has been a factor. 

It is to be noted that the com- 
pany has been able to adopt a con- 
sistent policy, and run advertise- 
ments in virtually all of the Phila- 
delphia papers two and three times 
a week, with hardly any increase 
in advertising bills. It was a 
question of conservation and con- 
centration. Before, the money 
had been scattered largely into un- 
productive channels. . 

Occasionally and for specific 
reasons an announcement of the 
company will appear which does 
not deal with the olden days. 
A recent one took the form of a 
congratulation to the officers and 
men of the Pennsylvania State 
Constabulary on the fearless and 
efficient discharge of their duties. 
Another complimented the Mask 
and Wig Club of the University 
of Pennsylvania on its perform- 
ance of “Mr. Rip Van Winkle” 
during Easter week. The Mask 
and Wig production has been an 
affair of social importance in 
Philadelphia for close to thirty 
years. : 























Curtain fire 


> 


HE old way was to put adver- 
tising Jehind the selling force of 
a business. | 

The new way is to put advertising 
ahead of the selling force. 

Just as the modern general hurls 
over the heads of his charging regi- 
ments a curtain fire from the heavy 
artillery, so the modern manufac- 
turer prepares the way for his 
attack by a continuous fire of ad- 
vertising. 
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~y Bue Sarurpay Evenine Posr isthe 
heavy artillery of commerce. 

_~ It is the Dominant Publication of 

America. 

Those manufacturers who, through 
advertising, dominate in their re- 
spective industries, are the dominant 
users of space in its pages. 

They know that the market which 
the Post sweeps is so vast that it 
cannot be exhausted. | 

Never yet. has there been in the 
Post an advertising campaign, no 
matter how great, that even ap- 
proached its full potential of the trade 
to be won there. 

The house that could get all the 
business in its line, of even half of 
these two million families, would be 
unable to take care of the orders. 

The largest advertiser in the Post 
is still increasing his schedule. 

This market can never be mo- 
nopolized. There are industries in 
whicha dozen or more manufacturers 
are constantly using the Post. Each 
is increasing his own sales. And each 
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is helping all the others. Together 
they are steadily widening the bounds 
of a market in which there is always. 
room for still more contenders. 

Thus the competition made pos- 
sible by the Post is a great con- 
structive force. 

The struggle is swift and keen, and 
open to all. In this arena every man, 
small or great, may win according - 
to the strength of his stroke. 

The Post cuts down the waste of 
competition and distributes goods to 
the consumer at lower cost. 

Its volume of advertising today is 
huge because there is so much mer- 
chandise to be moved, and because 
the Post has proved to be the eco- 
nomical means of moving it. 

In this week’s issue are advertised 
the products of 120 different busi- 
nesses. The majority of the adver- 
tisers are the leaders of their fields. 

Most of these manufacturers ap- 
propriate a small percentage of their 
gross sales for advertising. Every 
dollar invested in the Post must 


produce in actual sales not less than 
$50. Otherwise advertisers would 
not continue to use the Post. 

This vast volume of sales which 
Post advertising stimulates is a stabi- 
lizing influence felt throughout 
the entire commercial structure of 
America. Not only the manufac- 
turer andthe merchant, but also the 
banker, today recognize the power 
of the Post. It forms a legitimate 
basis for credit. 

Tue Satrurpay Eveninc Post is a 
curtain of fire under which the 
whole front-—salesmen, jobbers and 
dealers—moves forward and sweeps 


the field. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


The Dominant Publication 


A 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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Declaration of War Should 
Hearten Exporters 


Grain Degaters’ JouRNAL 
Curcaco, Itu., April 12, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Mr. Hurley’s article, “The Manufac- 
turer and the Government as Working 
Partners,” which appeared in Printers’ 
Inx of March 29th, was read with 
great interest by the writer, whose 
contact with members of the Boards 
of Trade in different cities has given 
him a divergent view of this question. 

Assuming that Mr. Hurley’s remarks 
apply equally to those manufacturers 
striving for foreign as well as domestic 
business, there is need for co-operation 
between government and business. One 
would conclude from Mr. Hurley’s ar- 
ticle that a serious lack of co-operation 
lay in the fact that most manufacturers 
fail to co-operate with the government 
by not keeping abreast with trade data 
furnished through government agencies. 
Doubtless, Mr. Hurley is right, but the 
writer feels that the extent of this busi- 
ness evil becomes insignificant when 
compared with the lack of government 
co-operation, which would assure a man- 
ufacturer that once he had developed a 
foreign business, his rights in foreign 
countries would be upheld and his in- 
vestments protected. 

To be successful in foreign markets, 
a manufacturer must not only send a 
representative into that market, but he 
must go there with his pocketbook—he 
must invest money. President Wilson 


rightfully said before the Grain Dealers’ 


National Convention last September, 
“There is one thing I have always been 
ashamed of, and that is the fact that 
American manufacturers have always 
been fearful and timid jin the presence 
of foreign competition.” 

Can we expect American manufac- 
turers to believe—in view of what has 
taken place during the last few years— 
that this government will protect the 
lives of American representatives and 
the security of American investments? 
Can we expect American manufacturers 
not to be timid, unless we can prove 
to them that foreign investments will 
receive at least the sympathetic protec- 
tion of this government? 

New York bankers withdrew from 
the Chinese loan because the loan did 
not obtain the government’s sanction. 
There isn’t a manufacturer in this coun- 
try who will invest his hard-earned 
American dollars in a foreign invest- 
ment for his business unless he has the 
right hand of his President that who- 
soever infringes upon his rights in that 
country, as an American citizen, shall 
have the United States to answer to. 

No matter how well a manufacturer, 
as Mr. Hurley says, “keeps abreast of 
changing markets through his knowledge 
of pertinent facts,” unless he receives 
“T-stand-back-of-you” co-operation from 
this government, he will always be 
“timid and fearful in the presence of 
foreign competition.” 

The greatest possible step towards se- 
curing this co-operation was the declara- 
tion of war with Germany. Why? 
Because, that declaration of war was 


a declaration that this government 

would protect the lives of erican 
citizens in foreign countries—that here- 
after it will protect the life and invest- 
ment of an American manufacturer in a 
foreign land. 

It will take time to educate our manu- 
facturers to the realization that our 
government has taken a_ step in 
the right direction, but we _ have 
every reason to feel optimistic that the 
declaration of war will give courage to 
the timid manufacturer who, before the 
declaration of war, refused to venture 
forth because his country seemed indif 
ferent toward the protection of his in- 
terests in foreign countries. 

R. L. Morre tt, 
Vice-President. 


The Obvious Course in Copy 
Writing 
Cuicaco, Int., April 13, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

S. E. Kiser does me an injustice in 
your issue of April 12th and thereby 
pays me a compliment. For he seems 
to infer that I claim to belong to that 
superior class who know more than 
their fellow men. 

I am somewhat like the lonesome man 
who associated only with those he 
could “lick.” I have no friends! 

I have ever been a great admirer of 
Balzac. Yet, I am told that he spent 
ten years in developing a literary style 
that he liked and another ten years in 


‘ adapting it to please the public and the 


publishers, 

Surely I did not advocate a horse 
with a red necktie—pardon me, a man 
with a red neck tie horsewhipping his 
wife. I am surely sorry if my article 
conveyed any such inference. 

Although all must have heard the 
story many times, do you remember the 
lost horse? You will recall that the 
owner offered a reward to anyone who 
would find it. Eventually the villa 
half-wit asked permission to try. e 
soon returned with the missing steed. 
Pressed for details he said: ell, I 
just thought what would I do if I was 
a horse that got loose on a nice spring 
day. And right away it occurred to me 
that Farmer Jones had a fine meadow 
with a gate that was usually open. And 
knowing you drove by that place quite 
often, I went there and sure enough 
there was your horse.” 

To my mind, advertising is merely 
high-grade salesmanship. The best sales- 
men develop through the possession of 
a pliable mind, and amiable dis; ~s 
and—energy and persistency. eri- 
ence is the only teacher. I Late | een 
selling goods a number of years, yet I 
freely confess I know little. At one 
time, I, like Monte Cristo, thought “the 
world is mine.” How sad was the 
awakening! 

As we live we—that is, those of us with 
the mediocre intellects Mr. Kiser seems 
to-endow us with—I’ll let you parse 
this sentence—learn. Many of us un- 


learn. 
E. M. Pacer 
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PRINTERS INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
qnnsee " 185 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YORK. 





Warch 19th, 1927. 


Mr. Wm. He Rankin, President, 
Mahin Advertising Company, 
Michigan Avenue and Monroe Strect, 
Chicago, 111. 


My dear Mr. Rankin:- 


We have your announcement that the Lahin 
Advertising Company will be known on April 2nd 
as the William H. Rankin Company. May the William 
He Rankin Company meet with the very best of success? 
Your organization has a fine group of men, and if 
personnel and experience count for anything, you 
ought to continue among the leaders in the agenty 


field. 
Ts lnighA~ 


LGWright 
Managing Editor 














UNDREDS of letters like 
the above have come to 
us ftom advertisers, pub- 
lishets and other friends 
CWe considec the good 
will of our ftiends among 
publishers and adver- 
tising men one of ouc 
biggest assets for our 
customets. 


Win. H. Rankin Company 


WILLIAM H.RANKIN aac D. NESBIT 


GRO 


President Vice-President Secy-Treas. 


104 So. Michigan Ave.Chicago 25 East 26 Street, New York 




















Senators Explain Why They Favor 
Free War Advertising 


After a Two-Day Discussion They Agree to Accept Whatever Services 


and Space Agents and 
OX April 9 the Senate as in 


committee of the whole con- 
sidered the following amendment 
to the bill making appropriations 
for the support of the Army: 

Provided further, That the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to employ the services of one or 
more advertising agencies in advertis: 
ing for recruits for the Army under 
such terms and conditions as he may 
deem to be most advantageous to the 
interests of the Government. 

Mr. Jones of Washington. Mr. 
President, I want to ask the chair- 
man of the committee whether or 
not that contemplates that the 
Secretary of War shall determine 
the character of the advertise- 
ments, or will he permit these ad- 
vertising agencies to send out 
whatever inducements they think 
advisable? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I under- 
stand that the advertising matter 
is under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of War, and that the em- 
ployment of these agencies is un- 
der his direction. The purpose of 
it, Mr. President, was this: 

It is very difficult for the Secre- 
tary of War to know the differ- 
ent papers all over the country 
where the best results might be 
obtained from advertising. By 
taking it up with one or more ad- 
vertising agencies who make a 
specialty of it he can form an 
opinion as to where would be the 
best place to insert these adver- 
tisements and make the contract 
for the publication of them. 

Mr. Jones of Washington. I 
think that is all right, but I think 
the Secretary of War ought to— 

Mr. Warren. The statement at 
the time was that he could make 
more advantageous terms. Of 
course, they would furnish the 
advertisements; but it was stated 


that there were agencies that could 
reach hundreds of papers and 
would bring better returns than 
the War Department could prob- 
og do in dealing with an individ- 
ual. 





Publishers Will Tender 


Mr. Jones of Washington. I 
want to ask the chairman a ques- 
tion. Have the advertisements 
that have been posted heretofore, 
seeking recruits in the Army, been 
prepared by the War Depart- 
ment, or have these advertise- 
ments been prepared by some pri- 
vate agency? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should 
not like to say about that, Mr. 
President. I should imagine that 
those advertisements must have 
been prepared by the recruiting 
officers, or at least must have been 
approved by the War Department. 

Mr. Jones of Washington. I 
am afraid that is correct. I have 
seen some advertisements, the 
contents of which were such that 
it seems to me the Government 
ought not to hold out the induce- 
ments that were offered by those 
advertisements to men going into 
the Army. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say 
to the Senator that I think that 
is true. 

Mr. Jones of Washington. I 
hope that hereafter the War De- 
partment will pretty carefully see 
to it that special inducements are 
not held out and special repre- 
sentations are not made to induce 
men to enlist in the Army. 

Mr. Smitu of Georgia.* Mr. 
President, ought we to have any 
advertising at all about it? Is it 
not rather a little thing to provide 
for advertising for recruits? I 
am in favor of rejecting the pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr. Jones of Washington. My 
impression is very much in line 
with what the Senator has said, 
but I did not care to go that far. 


, L have, however, seen some adver- 


tisements, apparently put out with 
the authority of the United States 
Government, that ought not to be 
put out. 

Mr. SmitH of Arizona. Mr. 
President, will the chairman of 


*Senator Smith was formerly pub- 
lisher of the Atlanta Journal. 
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the committee permit a suggestion 
from me? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. SmitH of Arizona. While 
it does seem a sort of an assault 
on the patriotism of the country 
that we should have to advertise 
for recruits, and to that extent I 
agree with the suggestion of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
SMITH], yet when you know that, 
on the other hand, there is a prop- 
aganda going through the country 
making representations aboui the 
awful service to which a soldier 
is put, how he is degraded and 
abused and handled, with no 
answer made to it anywhere 
from any source, governmental 
or otherwise, it seems to me 
that we might think a minute 
about answering suggestions of 
that sort that are made in secret 
everywhere throughout this land 
under a propaganda to-day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it does look like an attack 
on the patriotism of the young 
men of the country to say that 
the Government should be reduced 
to the necessity of advertising for 
recruits; but if the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia had come 
into contact with those upon whose 
shoulders has rested the responsi- 
bility of getting men, he would 
find that more than one plan has 
been proposed in order to induce 
these young men to perform a 
patriotic duty. It may be true, 
as the Senator from Washington 
suggests—and I agree with him 
in his objection to it—that there 
are flaring and flaming advertise- 
ments put up, both for the Army 
and for the Navy, that ought not 
to have the approval, if they do 
have the approval, of the War 
and Navy Departments; but even 
with those, Mr. President, it has 
been impossible to raise the men 
necessary to defend our country, 
if it be necessary to protect our 
southern border at all. 

Here there was a resolution 
passed on the 16th day of March, 
over a year ago, to get 20,000 vol- 
unteers in the Regular Army, and 
they have not been gotten yet with 
all of these flaming advertise- 
ments. 
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I wanted to ask the 
Senator a question before he took 


Mr. Lopnce. 


his seat, if I might. It was sim- 
ply this: How on earth are we 
to have young men come in if we 
do not let them know that we need 
recruits? We must in some way 
tell them what the Government 
needs, and I see no other way 
than by doing it through proper 
advertising. 

Mr. SmitH of Georgia. Why, 
Mr. President, there is not one 
paper out of fifty that will not 
publish anything the Secretary of 
War furnishes on the subject. In- 
stead of employing papers to pub- 
lish advertisements, furnish the 
facts, and the great bulk of the 
papers will publish them with 
great freedom now. The situa- 
tion is entirely different from 
what it was a week ago. Adver- 
tisements might have been proper 
a week ago, but to-day to say that 
you have got to pay for adver- 
tisements, that you are advertising 
and paying for it, is to lessen the 
publicity rather than to increase 
| ees 

Mr. WapswortH. May I sug- 
gest to the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. SmitH] that even in time of 
war there are other great countries 
that do not regard it as an assault 
upon the patriotism of their young 
men to insert advertisements in 
newspapers or elsewhere? 

The Senator is undoubtedly 
aware of the fact that Great Brit- 
ain has raised an army of 4,500,- 
000 soldiers by extensive adver- 
tising—the most strenuous cam- 
paign of advertising ever at- 
tempted in private or public en- 
deavor. No Englishman thought 
it was an attack upon the patriot- 
ism of the young men of England, 
and it was wonderfully success- 
ful. No nation in all the world’s 
history has accomplished as much 
in the organization of a volunteer 
army as has England in the last 
two and a half years. Were we 
to accomplish as much in propor- 
tion to our population as England 
has accomplished, we would have 
to raise an Army of 10,000,000 vol- 
unteers. 

So this matter of advertising 

(Continued on page 65) 
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BOSTON’S BULLETINS DE LUXE 


* From a small group of panels in the Cambridge Sub- 
way Station at Harvard Square four years ago, there has 
arisen a direct and compelling advertiser-demand for “our 
own type” of painted bulletins on the track walls of 
Boston’s constantly growing subway system, until to-day 
this publicity feature of the underground transit system is 
the most striking and complete, close-range, alwaysillumin- 
ated, painted bulletin plant in the world. 

The Cambridge Subway, Dorchester Subway, East 
Boston-West End Tunnel, Boylston Subway and Washing- 
ton Tunnel all underlie the busy thoroughfares of Old 
Boston—each station a beehive of traffic—and each car- 
ries its beautifully pictured messages to the waiting throngs. 























BULLETINS IN THE GREAT SOUTH STATION UNDER. 


Upward of 800,000 passengers per day are served by 
the Boston Subway and Tunnel system, and numerous 
national advertisers have long term contracts for displays 
in THE 27 STATIONS so far completed. 

These art bulletins (for they are much more than 
signs) are painted on interchangeable sheet metal blanks 
in our own studio by artists who excel in this work. 

The blanks range in size from 4x10 feet to 7x12} feet, 
and lend themselves to unlimited artistic treatment. 

Our illustrated-in-color-book “Advertising De Luxe” 
will give you all the facts for the asking. 


Eastern Advertising Co. 
8 West 40th St., New York Sears Bldg., Boston 


Francis Bldg., Providence 
Street Car Advertising all over New England. 
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An Announcement 
of Significance 


HE next issue of MUNSEY’S 

MAGAZINE will mark the be- 
ginning of a somewhat radical 
change in policy and method. It 
will cast off from the moorings of 
conventional magazine-making, and 
set itself to work to produce and 
print the things that are interesting 
and useful without regard to their 
magazine flavor. 

The print capacity of THE MUNSEY will 
be greatly enlarged by the addition of a 
considerable number of pages, and by the 
elimination of illustrations that serve too little 
purpose to justify giving up to them the 
space they_occupy. 








All the changes I have in mind that will go to 
make up a reinspirited, revitalized magazine cannot 
be put in force in the twinkling of an eye; but start- 
ing with the May issue, we shall show some real 
improvement. 
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As a leading feature of the rejuvenated magazine, 
we have the pleasure to announce, beginning in the 
May MuNSsEY, the publication of a remarkable con- 
tribution, entitled 


THE STORY OF 





We might well call it “The History of The Sun,” or “The Romance 
of The Sun,” or “A Condensed Biography of New York Journalists 
since the Beginning of Small Things,” or “The History of New York 
Journalism Covering Three-Quarters of a Century,” or “A Look Back- 
ward at the High Lights and Big Wigs of New York in Antebellum 
Days.” It could appear under any one of these titles, as it covers all 
of them in flashlight and snapshot in “The Story of The Sun.” 

The Sun was founded in 1833, and was the pioneer one-cent paper 
of the world that stuck. All earlier efforts at one-cent journalism 
were of short life. Among those who failed where young Ben Day 
succeeded, was none other than the great Horace Greeley. But Ben 
Day, the young printer from New England, did much more than 
pioneer a new idea in journalism; he gave us a new journalism. 

“The Story of The Sun” shows Ben Day expanding from the boy 
printer—and he was little more than a boy when he founded The Sun 
—to the keen journalist with whetted native wit and broadened vision. 
It tells of the struggles and final triumphs in journalism of three 
contemporaries of Ben Day who were destined to leave their footprints 
big on the sands of time. They were James Gordon Bennett, Sr., the 
founder of the New York Herald, A. S. Abell, the founder of the 
Baltimore Sun, and Horace Greeley, the founder of the New York 
Tribune. 

These three newspapers came after The Sun had pioneered the way. 
“The Story of The Sun” graphically pictures the simple beginning of 
Ben Day’s tiny newspaper of only four pages, scarcely bigger than so 
many pages of MuNsEY’s MAGAZINE—a newspaper which was destined 
to become in prestige and power one of the three or four greatest 
in the world. 

As the story unfolds we reach the period of Mr. Dana’s administra- 
tion, and it was the hand of Charles A. Dana that wrote genius all 
over the pages of The Sun, and sent it everywhere into the homes of 
culture and intellectuality. 


On Sale April 20—10 Cents a Copy 


This ‘‘Story of The Sun’”’ begins in the May MUNSEY. There will 
probably be a sharp demand for the magazine. It is, therefore, advisable 
that you place your order for the May MUNSEY with your newsdealer 
now. Failing to do this, you may not get the opening chapters of The 
“Story of The Sun.” FRANK A. MUNSEY 
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George L. Louis 


Advertising Manager of 
A. Stein & Co., Man- 
ufacturers of Paris 
Garters, Chicago 


















“Just as a small town is the most vital, the most vol- 
uminous part of buying and selling, so is the small 
town circulation the basic, the essential of a sanely 
conducted, successful advertising campaign.’’ 


Mr. Louis has made one of the most thorough and practical 
investigations of the small town and its buying possibilities. 
This small town analysis involved a four years’ pilgrimage 
to small towns in every state in the United States. He 
visited eight hundred small town retailers at whose homes he 
was a guest from one day to one week as occasions permitted. 


Home Life in connection with Home Life Retailer covers the 
Consumer and Dealer in the Small Town and Rural Field. 


HOME LIFE 


July and October Off-Set Covers in Colors remain open 
today. Write or wire for reservations, sample copies, etc. 


NELSON AGARD, Publisher 


“The Favorite Small Town and Rural Home Magazine”’ 
MEMBER A. B. C, 


PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT EASTERN OFFICE IN CHARGE 
J. E. FORD, Western Adv. Manager A. J. WELLS, Vice-President 
141 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 1182 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Superior 3280 Tel. Madison Sq. 8551 


1,000,000 Monthly Guaranteed—$3.50 per Line 




















is not one that can be looked upon 
lightly. It has its value, as has 
been proved by the experience of 
England in this war. It is pos- 
sible, by advertisements properly 
used in this country, to help our 
War Department. . . 

On April 10 the Senate contin- 
ued the discussion. 

Mr. Jones of Washington. Mr. 
President, just a word. I have no 
doubt that some form of adver- 
tising for recruits for the Army 
may be necessary, even under pres- 
ent conditions, but I hope that in 
any such advertisements that are 
framed by the department here- 
after they will set out more the 
needs of the Government for men 
to enlist in the Army than present 
a roseate view of the opportunities 
which a man, after he has enlisted 
in the Army, has for his own bene- 
fit. The main objection I have 
had to many advertisements which 
have been put out heretofore was 
that they have not presented the 
needs of the Government, but they 
have presented a roseate picture 
of the opportunities which come 
to a man after he enlists in the 
Army, which I do not think ought, 
to be presented by the Government 
and which is not warranted by the 
actual facts and conditions. . 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The ques- 
tion immediately before the Sen- 
ate is that of advertising for re- 
cruits ; and, in order that the Sen- 
ate may fully understand the 
matter, the question having been 
raised by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones], I will call at- 
tention to the reasons which sug- 
gest this amendment to the bill, 
and then, if the Senate does not 
want to adopt it, of course, its 
disposition is with the Senate. 

The Secretary of War recom- 
mends this amendment, and makes 
this eapghcge in reference to it: 


act of Congress approved 
yust 22, 1912 (37 Stat. L., p. 332), 
rom ority was granted the naval authori- 
ties to employ the services of an 
advertising agency in advertising for 
recruits. The officers in charge of re- 
cruiting for the Navy consider the em- 
ployment of an advertising agency as 
a considerable improvement over the 
old system, with no greater, if as great, 
expense, not to mention a material sav- 
ing. in paper work. 
he old system is still in use in ad- 
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vertising for recruits for the Army; 
and while, of course, all reasonable 
efforts are made to secure the best 
results from this system, yet it is rea- 
sonably certain that an experienced ad- 
vertising agency can be of material 
aid in accomplishing more gratifying 
results, 


I do not see the Senator from 
Washington now in the Chamber, 
but he spoke of these flaming ad- 
vertisements yesterday. The Sec- 
retary of War continues: 

By utilizing reading articles instead 
of the present “Men wanted” advertise- 
ments, and by preparing short and in- 
teresting articles of actual experience 
in the Army, advertising agencies, with 
their experienced corps of writers and 
with their knowledge of advertising 
rates and the classes of persons reached 
by various publications, are in a posi- 
tion to secure better results than can 
be obtained through present methods of 
newspaper advertising. 

Then the Secretary of War rec- 
ommends the provision which the 
committee adopted, feeling that it 
would be a more reasonable way 
to reach the intelligence of the 
men of the country than by the 
use of flaming advertisements. 
The Secretary is very anxious to 
have it; the Navy has it; I think 
that good results will come from 
it; and that it will accomplish 
what the Senator from New 
Hampshire wants to accomplish, 
and that is, to secure recruits for 
the Army. 

Mr. Hitcucock*: Mr. President, 
the purposes of the Secretary of 
War are very commendable and 
worthy, but I think it would be a 
serious mistake in this great 
emergency for this Government to 
undertake any campaign of paid 
advertising in the newspapers. 
There is no appropriation that is 
available to the Government to 
make an adequate campaign. All 
that it could do would be merely 
a drop in the bucket, and to ad- 
vertise in some papers would in- 
evitably result in diminishing the 
spirit of others. To my mind the 
newspapers of the country ought 
to be asked and expected to con- 
tribute voluntarily all of the pub- 
licity which the War Department 
and the Navy Department desire; 
and I have no doubt the news- 

*Senator Hitchcock is president of 


the company publishing the Omaha 
World-Herald. 
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papers will respond and give gra- 
tuitously all the space which the 
Government of the United States 
can reasonably require. There is 
some reason more than the ordi- 
nary reason why the newspapers 
should do this. They are to some 
extent at the present time, and 
have been for thirty years, the 
beneficiaries of a liberal Govern- 
ment spirit. They are given pre- 
ferred privileges in the public 
mails for the reason that they con- 
tribute to the public good. I be- 
lieve that in this occasion of emer- 
gency, when individuals are volun- 
teering their services, not only in 
the Army but also in civil walks 
of life, gratuitously to the service 
of the Government, the news- 


papers ought to be given an oppor- 


tunity to contribute. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I have 
prepared as a _ substitute the 
amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Vice Presipent. The sub- 
stitute offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska will be stated. 

The Secretary. In lieu of the 
amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee it is proposed to insert the 
following: 


Provided, That the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized to accept the 
gratuitous services of one or more ad- 
vertising agencies, and in connection 
therewith such free services and free 
advertising as patriotic newspapers and 
magazines may be willing to give in 
stimulating recruiting. 


Mr. VarpAMAN. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator if that 
would be necessary? Has not the 
Secretary that authority without 
an act of Congress? 

Mr. HitcHcock. 
it would be directory and sugges- 
tive, and it would put back of the 
act of the Secretary of War the 
authority of Congress. This is 
not now a case for routine adver- 
tising. If this country is to be 
aroused as it ought to be aroused 
there must be the united, the 
spontaneous, and the gratuitous 
effort of the newspapers to do it, 
and they will do it. Many of them 
are already active. The substitute 
which I propose will simply direct 
the Secretary of War in the course 
which he will pursue; and I have 


Well, at least 
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no doubt in the world that it will 
be met by the almost unanimous 
support of newspapers, big and 
little, all over the United States. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will pardon me a 
moment further, I wish to say I 
do not desire to have my inter- 
ruption construed as being in any 
way antagonistic to his suggestion. 
I think the matter proposed by the 
able Senator from Nebraska is a 
very proper thing to do. I believe 
the newspapers ought to do it; 
and, as I always indulge the pre- 
sumption that a man will do the 
thing he ought to do, I am going 
to be just enough to the news- 
papers to believe they will do it. 
It is the patriotic thing to do, and 
the patriotic thing is the thing that 
ought to be done at thistime. . . . 

Mr. SmitH of: Michigan.* I 
called upon the Secretary of War 
yesterday with a suggestion along 
the lines of that proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska, and I 
think there would be no objection 
at all.upon his part if I should 
repeat what he said to me—that 
this suggestion has been acted 
upon by the War Department and 
this course is being pursued now. 

While I think the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska is 
very appropriate and_ perhaps 
ought to be put in the bili, yet I 
was very much pleased, when I 
presented to the War Department 
the suggestion from a prominent 
journal in my State, to have the 
Secretary say that the department 
had already acted along the lines 
suggested by this journal and by 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. Hitcucock. Mr. President, 
that is true; and it is true also 
at the present time that a number 
of newspapers in the country are 
giving thousands of dollars’ worth 
of space gratuitously and enthusi= 
astically to encouraging recruiting. 
All that we now need is to direct 
it and coordinate it. I have pro- 


posed in this amendment that the 


War Department be authorized to 
accept the gratuitous services of 
one or more advertising agencies ; 
and while I have no knowledge of 
any particular advertising agency 


* Senator Smith is of the 


Grand Rapids Herald. 


owner 
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The Complete EX 
Newspaper “> 


The Baltimore News. is in every sense a 


complete newspaper and serves a majority of Baltimore homes 
every evening with the latest and most comprehensive news— 
local and general—today’s news today. THE NEWS is inde- 
pendent in politics, and is the only afternoon paper that has 
the Associated Press Service. Likewise in other important 
branches of news supremacy it leads. For women—Best feature 
and home economics departments. For men—Best sporting 
department and features—also daily features for the little folks. 


The discriminating advertiser who wants big 
value for his advertising dollar invariably selects THE NEWS 
as the principal factor in a local or general campaign. 


Leads in all important lines of advertising, 


which denotes the complete newspaper—dry goods, depart- 
ment stores, furniture stores, automobiles, financial, etc. More 
evidence of supremacy for the asking. 


Handsomely printed folder, describing Balti- 


more in its new era of prosperity, fresh from the press sent 
anyone interested on request—an interesting piece of business 
literature for busy advertisers. 


For Better Business in Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Net Daily Circulation, March, 93,013 
GAIN over March, 1916, over 18,000 
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CDhy certainly / 


—The Mother’s Magazine dares print 
anything that is best for the mother and 
the child. It has the frankness and 
daring of honesty, of a single purpose 
to serve. The Baby Number proves this. 


Forms close May 5 























at this moment, I have no doubt 
in the world that practically every 
advertising agency in the country 
would be glad of an opportunity 
to serve the’ War Department 
without charge, and that they will 
emulate and compete with each 
other in furnishing ideas and in 
furnishing services to the War 
Department. 

I am not in possession of a list 
of newspapers which have already 
voluntarily taken action without 
any co-operation with each other, 
but simply from a spontaneous de- 
sire to do their bit. I know that 
in New York, Mr. Hearst’s paper, 
and throughout the country his 
other papers, have taken the lead, 
and other papers in New York 
and some in Boston; and I know 
that other papers in the West have 
already taken action in this di- 
rection. 

All that I propose by this 
amendment is to give form and 
method to the work; let it be di- 
rected by the War Department, 
and it will be carried out, I have 
no doubt, practically unanimously 
by all the newspapers of the coun- 
try; and $10,000,000 would not suf- 
fice to pay for the publicity which 
can be gratuitously given in this 
way within six months. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this amendment does not 
compel the Secretary of War to 
do this work through an adver- 
tising agency, but it authorizes 
him to do it in case of necessity. 
Now, nobody questions the patriot- 
ism of the newspapers and maga- 
zines of the country; but even the 
most ably written editorials, and a 
recitation of the conditions that 
threatened our country on the 
border, did not get 20,000 men to 
enlist in the service of the United 
States for the purpose of the Mex- 
ican mobilization, and I question 
very much if they will do it now, 
Mr. President. 

I hope that this provision will 
remain in the bill. It will not pre- 
clude the Secretary from appealing 
to newspapers to assist in the 
work of recruiting; but it is rather 
a humiliating position for the 
great Government of the United 
States to be in to go about appeal- 
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ing to the newspapers of the 
country to give space for the rich- 
est Government in the world to 
advertising matter that will induce 


men to recruit. If people want to 
insist that they shall be paid, they 
are entitled to be paid, and the 
Government ought not to be in the 
position of begging to have it 
done. 

Mr. Hitcucocx. I would regard 
it as a serious mistake for the 
Government in this emergency to 
begin paying newspapers for 
space. The way to get that space 
is to have it known that it is to 
be given freely, so that the news- 
papers may have the credit of giv- 
ing it, just as individuals give their 
services to the country and are 
giving those services to the coun- 
try at this time. It is all right 
enough in times of peace for the 
War Department to insert little 
notices of “recruits wanted” in 
different parts of the country; but 
we are now confronted with a sit- 
uation in which the thing must be 
done by wholesale; and, as I have 
said, it would require millions of 
dollars to procure the publicity 
which may be given, and be given 
freely, if the Government is only 
directed to accept it. . .. 

Mr. Wittiams. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Nebraska 
this question: Does he not think, 
moreover, that if the people knew 
that a part of what was being said 
in the newspapers and magazines 
consisted of paid advertisements to 
stir up and create patriotism, it 
would cause other things said in 
the newspapers, that had not been 
paid for, to be suspected of having 
the same origin? 

Mr. Hitcucocx. To be sure. 

Mr. Wittrams. And would it 
not weaken everything that those 
who were giving spontaneous sup- 
port to the Government could say? 

Mr. Hitcucocx. It would un- 
doubtedly give a mercenary char- 
acter to a matter which ought to 
be purely patriotic. The news- 
papers are not only in position to 
render this great service, but they 
have a public duty to render this 
service, just as every newspaper 
in its own community always 
comes to the front, if it amounts 
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to anything as a newspaper, in a 


public-spirited way, where the 
community is involved. 

I deem this of particular. im- 
portance, Mr. President. I would 
prohibit the Secretary of War 
from spending one dollar in pub- 
licity. I would have it known that 
every line of publicity comes from 
patriotism, and not from pay. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. What would 
the Senator do in a community 
where there is one paper denounc- 
ing the policies of the administra- 
tion and denouncing the cause that 
the administration has espoused, 
while another paper in the com- 
munity is advocating all that? 

Mr. Hitcucocx. That paper 
will not live long in these circum- 
stances, Mr. President. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They are 
living now. 
Mr. Hitcucocx. If we enter 


upon this enterprise in the spirit 
in which we must enter upon it in 
order to succeed, each community 
will take care of papers that are 
of a “copperhead” character, and 
we can depend upon the commun- 
ities to do it. I believe that while 
this is not a matter of tremendous 
importance, it is a matter of con- 
siderable importance for us to 
start off right here, and have the 
Congress notify the War Depart- 
ment that it is to have the free 
space of the newspapers of the 
country for whatever publicity is 
needed to encourage recruiting 
and to give the facts concerning 
recruiting. I find from constitu- 
ents of mine that they are not 
advised what the facts are, what 
the regulations are; and we want 
all the publicity possible, so that 
men may be advised—men who 
aspire to be officers as well as men 
who desire to enter as privates. 

I have changed this provision as 
little as possible. I have left in 
it the securing of the services of 
advertising agencies, because that 
will systematize the publicity, and. 
bring to the aid of the War De- 
partment men of genius in putting 
publicity in an attractive form. 
Those services will be rendered 
freely. There will be a half dozen 
great agencies in the country that 
will rush to the War Department, 
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tendering freely their services in 
arranging this publicity; and there 
will not be an exception of any 
great paper in the country, or any 
considerable paper, in doing its 
part. 

Mr. PoMERENE. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator whether he 
has made any investigation so that 
he can give assurances as to the 
percentage of papers that would 
grant this space freely to the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. Hitcucock. I have not; but 
I will gamble on it. I have been 
a newspaper man for thirty years, 
and I have never found in any 
community of any size the lack 
of some paper that would stand up 
for the public interests in an 
emergency. 

Mr. Lopce. I agree about the 
readiness of the newspapers to do 
their part, and I.think we ought to 
take full advantage of it; but the 
Senator surely does not mean to 
cut out the right of the Govern- 
ment to issue posters. 

Mr. Hitcucocx. Oh, no. 
involves an expenditure. 

Mr. Lopce. Because those have 
played a great part in all the re- 
cruiting abroad, I know. 

Mr. Hitcucocx. There may be 
some concerns engaged in the 
business of putting up posters 
who, for patriotic reasons, will 
tender their services, or do it at 
cost, or at a discount; but the 
man in the poster business is dif- 
ferent from the newspaper pub- 
lisher, who serves the public and 
who is recognized as a part of the 
public educational system of the 
country, who has been given pre- 
ferred privileges in the United 
States mails, who lives really by 
public favor. That is the posi- 
tion of the newspaper; and the 
newspapers of the country will be 
ready, I have no doubt, to do their 
share and do it with great liber- 
ality, as the country will learn. 

Mr. Krirsy. Mr. President, I 
hope this provision will not be 
stricken from the bill. We are go- 
ing to need these recruits in the 
Army since war is declared. Ev- 
ery business that ever has suc- 
ceeded has required advertising 
and publicity, and that advertising 
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Much as she loved him, 


she slew him 


ONCE upon a time a man 
went home to his wife 
and said: 


“My dear, hearin’ you say 
that you needed clothes, I’ve 
gone out and 
bought you a 
lovely lid and 
a gorgeous 
gown and an 
opulent opera 
cloak. They'll 
be here in a 
few minutes.” 


Much as she 


loved him, 
she slew him. 





(The above, of course, is a fable. 


No married man under the 
blue canopy of heaven would 
be such a fool as all that.) 


It is just as delicate, just as 
ticklish, just as finicky an un- 
dertaking to dress up a business 
proposition as it is to dress a 
woman. 


Yet many men will order an 
important printing job from a 


la 


dummy that has already been 
submitted—with a few altera- 
tions—to a carpet house, a 
canned soup concern and a por- 
table bungalow manufacturer— 


And which 
doesn’t fit any 
of them. 


eK 


If your busi- 
ness is a stat- 
uesque bru- 
nette, we can 
plan and pre- 
pare for it 
appropriate, 
becoming, and 


effective printed apparel. 





We won’t try to sell you the 
type of attire suitable to a 
stumpy blonde business. 


We are asking you for an 
opportunity to analyze your 
printing needs from a very 
unusual, but vitally important, 
point of view. 


It will pay you to say the 


word. 


THE ETHRIDGE ASSOCIATION 
of ARTISTS 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
25 E. 26th Street 





CHICAGO OFFICE 
220 S. State Street 


DETROIT OFFICE 
809 Kresge Bldg. 
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Bring Your Paper Problems 


to Headquarters 


The preeminence of Ber- 
mingham & Seaman Co. rests 
on a solid foundation of un- 
paralleled manufacturing 
facilities, complete stocks, 
proven dependability in times 
of stress, and a nation-wide 
organization of experts. 


National advertisers, mail 
order houses, edition printers 
and publishers everywhere 
regard Bermingham & Sea- 
man Co. as headquarters for 
anything in the line of paper. 


You will find a Bermingham 
& Seaman Co. office in every 
large advertising center. 
These offices are there to 
help you in solving your 
paper problems. No matter 
whether it is a matter of 500 
envelope stuffers or five mil- 
lion big catalogs you will re- 
ceive the same courteous 
treatment. The success of 
this business has been built 
on the service idea. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


New York - Chicago 


St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Milwaukee _ Detroit 























and publicity are required here. 

There are but two methods by 
which to get that publicity. One 
is to pay for it, like everybody 
else in this country does, and the 
other is to require it as a matter 
of public service by the power of 
the Government. Those are the 
only two ways in which advertising 
can be procured. 

Some of the newspaper people 
are patriotic, and many of them 

‘are sordid. Many of them are 
looking after their own private af- 
fairs, as all must do in this coun- 
try of ours. Then shall this Gov- 
ernment say to a newspaper man: 
“We would like to have you pub- 
lish this advertising,” and not be 
able to compel him to do it? 

The time has come now when 
these things must be done. This 
must be paid for, or the service 
must be required by law; and I 
do not believe, as yet, that the 
necessity is so great that it should 
be compelled. Therefore I say, 
let us proceed; let this amendment 
be retained in the bill; and let 
these services be paid for on the 
basis of a reasonable compensa- 
tion, as they ought to be. I think 
the time has come when these 
things must be done, and it is use- 
less to dillydally about it. or to 
delay longer. 

Mr. SmitH of Georgia. Mr. 
President, I desire to state that 
I am sure the advertising agencies 
will be ready to furnish the Secre- 
tary of War all the assistance he 
needs. I have in my office a let- 
ter from the leading advertising 
agency of the Southeast request- 
ing that I communicate with the 
Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy their willingness 
to put free of charge their office 
and their force at his disposal. 

I do not believe there is a daily 
paper in the United States that will 
not print gladly any matter that 
is furnished which pertains to this 
subject. The daily papers desire to 
print what the people want to 
read, and there is nothing that 
to-day the average man wants to 
read about and know about more 
in detail than how this army is to 
be organized. Every particular 


connected with it can be carried 
and will be carried by the daily 
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papers if it is intelligently fur- 
nished to them. To single out a 
few and pay them casts a reflec- 


tion upon all of them. I think 
it is a bad policy. I think it would 
be very unfortunate at this time to 
let them feel that we were paying 
these papers for matter they car- 
ried about filling up the Army. 
As I think the provision of the bill 
would be hurtful, I shall vote for 
the substitute offered by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

The Vice PresipENtT. The ques- 
tion is on the substitute offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska. 
[Mr. HitcHcock]. 

On a division, the amendment 
to the amendment was agreed to. 


On April 12th the following tel- 
egram was sent to every member 
of the Senate by Courtland Smith, 
President, American Press Assn. : 


As the authorized advertising repre- 
sentative of 5,159 home print country 
newspapers, I hereby offer their adver- 
tising space free to the United States 
Government for any governmental pur- 
pose whatsoever pending the duration of 
the war, provided that all other lines 
of business that have commodities which 
the Government must have shall be re- 
quested and compelled to supply their 
matter without charge to the Govern- 
ment. Advertising space in newspapers 
is a valuable commodity, expensive to 
produce, and the publishers’ sole source 
of profitable revenue. Especially is 
this true at the present time, when war 
and the high cost of print paper have 
brought eighty-five per cent of the news- 
papers in this country to the point 
where they are operating entirely with- 
out profit or at an actual loss. There 
is no class of citizen more loyal than 
the publisher, as has been demonstrated 
in every crisis. If it is necessary for 
the Government to requisition or re- 
quest his space without compensation, 
then, as a matter of justice, the pub- 
lisher will require the same _ policy 
from the Government in dealing with 
all other lines of business. It must be 
remembered that newspapers have given 
the Government an immense amount of 
free space, and will continue to do so 
and under Government censorship, and 
that this space cannot be bought or 
paid for, but a Government campaign 
to secure recruits for the army or to 
sell bonds, or to aecomplish any other 
governmental purpose, must be done 
through the advertising columns, if it 
is to be effective, and that means pay- 
ing for the matter. If you resort to 
paid advertising, as other countries have 
successfully done, and which would be 
the fairest, most effective thing that this 
country could do, there will not be a 
publisher in the country who will put 
a war price on his space. You will 
find that the publishers in times of war 
will ask for their space just what they 
ask and receive in times of peace. 











Uncle Sam Convicts Publisher of 
Circulation Fraud 


Circulation Claimed Was Over Six Times Actual Figures 


N Thursday, April 5, 1917, in 
O the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of 
North Carolina, held at Wilson, 
N. C., Judge H. G. Connor, pre- 
siding, A. Roscower, publisher of 
the Goldsboro (N. C.) Headlight, 
was found guilty of using the 
mails with intent to defraud. Com- 
plaints had been made that this 
publisher was obtaining an undue 
advantage over his competitors, 
and securing orders for advertis- 
ing, by representing in letters and 
otherwise that his circulation was 
greater than it actually was. The 
Grand Jury found the facts war- 
ranted an indictment, and Mr. 
Roscower was brought to trial ac- 
cordingly. 

The Government produced let- 
ters written at various times to 
the F. V. Lippman Company, of 
Savannah, Ga., and N. W. Ayer & 
Son’s American Newspaper An- 
nual and Directory, all claiming 
6,850 net paid circulation. Circu- 
lation statements for the Annual 
and Directory, claiming the same 
circulation, 6,850, were also put in 
evidence. Mr. Michaux, the post- 
master of Goldsboro, testified that, 
at a time within the period cov- 
ered by these letters ‘and state- 
ments, he and an assistant counted 
the papers mailed by the Headlight 
for two separate issues. In each 
case the total number mailed was 
less than 1,000. He also stated 
that he had been postmaster for. 
several years, and that at no time 
during his incumbency had there 
been any appreciable difference in 
the amount of matter mailed by 
the Headlight. It was shown that 
the Headlight’s local subscribers, 
as well as those out of town, re- 
ceived their papers through the 
mail. 

A number of citizens of Golds- 
boro and vicinity testified to the 
defendant’s good reputation. 

His counsel made strong and 
eloquent pleas, quoting many su- 
preme court decisions, in an effort 


to show that the law did not ap- 
ply; holding that Mr. Roscower’s 
misstatements were not a criminal 
exaggeration of the merits of 
what he had for sale. But the 
Government’s evidence, supple- 
mented by the District Attorney’s 
forceful reiteration of the main 
points of the testimony and of the 
results which might naturally be 
expected to follow an acceptance, 
by advertisers, of the-inflated fig- 
ures, made out too strong a case 
to be overthrown. Justice Con- 
nor’s charge showed that the law 
covers any case where the mails 
are used for the sending of false 
or fraudulent representations of 
the quantity, quality or value of 
anything for which the recipient 
of such representations is expected 
to send money or other valuable 
consideration; also that it is not 
essential that the intended fraud 
shall have been actually success- 
ful, but that the use of the mails 
with the intention to commit a 
fraud is in itself a crime. 

The jury, after deliberation, re- 
turned a verdict of guilty. Judge 
Connor, after reviewing the testi- 
mony, and hearing an earnest plea 
from defendant’s counsel for le- 
nient consideration and the District 
Attorney’s statement that the Gov- 
ernment had no desire to press 
for a severe punishment, as_ its 
chief aim was to show that the 
law was sufficient to cover such 
fraudulent misrepresentations, and 
to protect the public from them, 
imposed a fine of $200, with the 
costs of court in addition, and or- 
dered the defendant also to file a 
bond for the carrying out of his 
agreement to publish his actual 
bonafide circulation at the head 
of his paper in every issue for one 
year. 

The sentence was not heavy, in 
view of the fact that the penalty 
for this offense is a fine of not 
more than $1,000, and imprison- 
ment for not more than five years, 
or both. 
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“Cover Boston Dealers 
in Record Time.” 


‘Mitchell, it’s up to you to cover the Boston 
dealers in record time—the success of our prop- 
osition depends largely upon your speed — 


‘Soon as you land in Boston you'd better call on 
the Merchandising Service Department 
of the Boston American—tell ‘em what 
you re up against, and ask for the use of their 


Trade Maps. 


‘*You can't go wrong—all your grocers and 
druggists are shown on the Trade Maps and 
arranged in order of call,—they show all the 
short cuts. The maps will lessen your worries 
and save time—go to it.” 


Tell your salesmen to call on us—we can help 
them—and you. 


B 





80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
New England’s Greatest Home Newspaper 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





























CHICAGO OFFICE 
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This case shows that the Gov- 
ernment is both able and willing 
to protect the public against a 
practise far too prevalent among 
some publishers, to the injury of 
their more conscientious competi- 
tors, and to the financial loss of 
the defrauded advertisers. 


Striking Floats for Advertising 
Pageant at St. Louis 


A minimum of $250 has been fixed as 
the cost of each float to be entered in 
the advertising pageant to be given Mon- 
day evening, June 4th, at the A. A. C. 
of W. convention in St. Louis. It is 
said that some advertisers will spend 
more than $1,000 on their floats. 

The United Railways Company of St. 
Louis has offered to donate an unlimited 
amount of free electric power, supplied 
from an overhead wire and fed to the 
floats through trolleys. The line o7 
march will follow the street-car tracks. 
and as a large number of the floats will 
use the company’s offered ‘“‘juice” it is 
said that the lighting effects will be 
unusually striking. 


Official Badge of the A. A. C 
of W. Convention 


The design which has been accepted 
for the official badge of the A. A. 
C. of W. Convention at St. Louis is be- 
lieved to be one of the most artistic 
ever used at any of the annual meet- 
ings. The emblem of the organization, 
“Truth,’ and that of the St. Louis 
club, “Forward St. Louis,” are prom- 
inent in the design. The ribbon will 
be in red, white and blue, and will 
carry out the patriotic spirit which will 
dominate the convention. 


Black Pub. Co. Opens in Chi- 
cago and Boston 


The Black Publishing Company, New 
York, has opened offices in Chicago and 
Boston. R. M. Graham, formerly West- 
ern manager of the Inland Storekeeper, 
will be Western advertising manager, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


Peirsel in West for ““Woman’s 


World” 


Eugene B. Peirsel, for a year and a 
half with the Eastern advertising staff 
of Woman’s World, has been appointed 
to the Western staff, with headquarters 
in Chicago. 


With “World’s Work” 


W. A. Glenn, former New York State 
representative of Harper's Bazar, has 
joined the staff of World’s Work. 
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News Print Men Indicted 

The Federal Grand Jury last week 
handed down indictments charging 
seven members of the Newsprint Man- 
ufacturers Association with violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law. They in- 
clude George H. Mead, Philip T. Dodge, 
George Cahoon, Jr., G. H. P. Gould, 
and Edward W. Backus, comprising the 
executive committee of the association; 
and Alexander Smith and Frank J. Sen- 
senbrenner. All were held under $5,000 
bail. It is claimed the Newsprint 
Manufacturers’ Association represents 
forty-three large concerns controlling 
between 80 and 90 per cent of the entire 
output of the country. Individually 
they represent 55 per cent of the manu- 
facturing wealth of the industry. 

The indictments are the result of an 
investigation that has been carried on 
by the government for several months. 
George F. Steele, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, was not indicted because he 
testified before the grand jury. 

Members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission are somewhat apprehensive as to 
the effect the indictments will have 
upon the plan proposed by the manu- 
facturers, under which prices of paper 
would be fixed by the Commission. The 
Commission has already fixed the price 
at $2.50, but it is reported that the 
manufacturers have refused to stand by 
this agreement in case the indictments 
were found. 


How Detroit Club Urges 
Enlistment 


The first step taken by the National 
Defense Publicity Committee of the De- 
troit Adcraft Club is the preparation of 
a large banner to go on the back of 
automobiles, reading as follows: ‘The 
Navy needs men. Let’s have 2,000 from 
Michigan. Recruiting Station, 161 Gris- 
wold St.’ 

The expense is underwritten by the 
club and the banners sold at a little 
above cost. In the first week over 800 
were placed. 


A. N. A. Will Me Meet in Detroit 


The Association of National Adver- 
tisers will hold its semi-annual meeting 
at Detroit May 31, June 1 and 2. The 
sessions will be held at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, and, as usual, will only be open_to 
the members of "the association. The 
meeting dates will make it possible for 
the members to go on to St. Louis in 
time for the convention of the A. A. C. 
of W. there. 


Representatives’ Club Limits 
Membership 


At a recent meeting of the Represen- 
tatives’ Club, N. Y., a decision was 
made to limit the membership to 100 in 
the future. It was also decided that 
no person eligible for membership 
should be allowed to attend more than 
one meeting in each year as a guest. 
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Photo from Leslie’s Motor Review 


45,000 lines of automobile and 
accessory advertising in Leslie’s in the first 
four months of 1917 has been one of the 
substantial factors in creating so great a 
public demand that the manufacturers’ one 
great trouble is to get the cars to the people 
as fast as they buy them. 


Leslie's 


Mlustrated Weekly Newspaper 
Extabluhed in 0855 
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gets results — 





ch udge advertising mediums as' 


SN’T there, in your caddy bag, one old golf club for | 

| which you have a real affection? Chances are it isn’t 
beautiful—except to you. The grip is stained and 

worn, the shaft is warped just a little—the poor old 

head is dented, and the sole is saw-toothed. Admittedly, 

it isn’t in the “pretty” class. 


Yet you’d fight to protect that club. You have 
newer ones—handsomer ones—but when you are in a 
tight place you pull that one out of the bag because 
you know you can count on it to lay the 
elusive ball right up by the old cup. W. H. GANNE 

AUGUSTA 


WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative 
New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall. 
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gets results for you too 





ns as’ - do Golf Clubs~ by Rosults 








ib for OES it produce results? That’s the test of magazines, 
t isn’t as well as of golf clubs. The next time you are wa- 
1 and vering between putting on your list a magazine that is 
r old merely “beautiful” and a magazine like COMFORT that you 
tedly, KNOW will produce results—just think about your old club 


—the one you would use in a pinch. Thenpick your mag- 
azine on the same basis. If you do, you will forget about 


howe looks and select the one you can count on to produce. 


2 ina 


AFTER all, the man who said ‘‘Handsome is as hand- 
cause 


some does’ undeniably had the right dope. 
_ And COMFORT is a “handsome doer.” 
. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., Why not let it produce for you? 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
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Frank V. — & Co. 


Announce 


RALPH TRIER 


PRESIDENT | 


RICHARD M. HUBER | 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


J. C. CHEVALIER 


SECRETARY 


W. L. TALCOTT 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


W. M. HURWITZ 


WESTERN ADVERTISING MANAGER 


NEW YORK THEATRE 108-114 Wooster Street 
PROGRAMS New York 






































Wilson & Co. Start Campaign on 
Athletic Goods 


Subsidiary of Big Packers Advertises By-products in New Field 


HE campaign of Thomas E. 
Wilson & Co., which started 
last week in publications of na- 
tional circulation, is in some 
respects one ot the most inter- 
esting campaigns which has ap- 
peared this year. In the first 
place, it introduces a new national 
advertiser—a newcomer who bids 
fair to upset many of the old tra- 
ditions of the sporting-goods in- 
dustry. Secondly, the personality 
behind the advertising—the same 
man is behind the company as 
was selected by a group of New 
York bankers to re-organize and 
revitalize the old Sulzberger & 
Sons Company, and who in a 
short time, through aggressive 
methods, has given a new signifi- 
cance to the name Wilson & Com- 
pany. And most important of all, 
the campaign throws a timely and 
significant high-light 
on the possibilities of 
increasing profits 
from by-products and 
thus enabling a man- 
ufacturer to keep 
down the price on 
the basic products. 
This matter of 
making the by-prod- 
ucts yield maximum 
profits has always 
been a hobby of 
Thomas E. Wilson. 
He learned early in 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 


Thomas E. Wilson & Company. 
This is but one venture by which 
he proposes to uncover the hidden 
profits in a ‘business which offers 
abundant opportunities. 

The name of the Wilson sport- 
ing-goods department was changed 
to Thomas E. Wilson & Com- 
pany, so Printers’ Ink is told, 
because of the apparent over- 
lapping good-will value. The pres- 
tige piled up by one, would be 
shared by the other. The two 
campaigns would work hand in 
hand, to make “Wilson” stand for 
quality in the public mind. Per- 
haps this advantage had some- 
thing to do with the aggressive 
nature of the campaign. At any 
rate, it is said by a Wilson official . 
that the campaign is the first sys- 
tematic effort ever made to ad- 
vertise a line of sporting goods. 





SPORTING GOODS 


EVERYTHING TO HELP YOUR GAME 
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largely be traced to 
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marketing by-prod- 
ucts, as illustrated by 
his activity in start- 
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ing the old Ashland 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, now re-named 
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Announcement 


The Williams & Carroll Corp. has been 
merged with The Colony Advertising 
Company, Inc., of New Haven. 


The agency continues occupancy of the 
Williams & Carroll offices in the Metro- 
politan Tower and full service staffs are 
maintained both in New Haven and in 
New York. 

Directors of The Colony Advertising 
Company, Inc., are : 


E. C. OLDS, President 

N. F. CARROLL, V.-Pres. 
L. S. SKIDMORE, Jr., Secy. 
I. G. OSBORN, Treasurer. 
J. D. ADAMS. 


H. C. Goode is Assistant Treasurer and 
Sales Manager; N. F. Carroll, formerly 
of Frank Presbrey Co., is manager of the 
- New York Office; J. D. Adams, formerly 
head of Service Dept. of George Batten 
Co., is Director of Service. 

The reorganized Agency is especially qualified to 
serve clients in the following lines: Agricultural 
Machinery, Fire-arms, Bicycle Tools, Tobacco, 
Automobiles, Shoes, Business Equipment, Gas 
Engines, Paper, Food Products, Candy, Phono- 
graphs, Drugs and Building Equipment. 


We employ no solicitors. 


The Colony Advertising 
Company, Ince. 


207 Orange Street 153 Metropolitan Tower 
New Haven New York City 
























“If older manufacturers of 
sporting goods had adopted na- 
tional advertising,” explained S. 
E. Seaton, president of the’ new 
company, to a representative of 
Printers’ Ink, “they would be 
practically invincible. Sporting 
goods are as susceptible to ad- 
vertising as any line which could 
be selected; yet other manufac- 
turers did not think it necessary. 
Their methods have been short- 
sighted. The way has been too 
easy for them. If they wanted a 
particular piece of business, all 
they had to do was to go out and 
buy it. That kind of selling does 
not promote efficiency in any or- 
ganization.” 

The sudden interest of Wilson 
& Company in a field heretofore 
neglected by the other packers 
originated in finding a satisfac- 
tory market for one of its by- 
products. Some difficulty was ex- 
perienced in getting fair prices on 
sheep gut from which strings for 
tennis racquets are made. One 
manufacturer taking the biggest 
part of the Wilson production too 
frequently asserted arbitrary poli- 
cies in purchasing. So to bring 
its market from under the con- 
trol of one big manufacturer, the 
company decided to utilize the 
product itself in the production 
of finished tennis racquets. 


OVERCOMING DEALER FEARS 


But the company found that it is 
one thing to make tennis racquets 
and quite another to market them. 
Anticipating the move, competi- 
tion had taken steps to block the 
usual channels of distribution. 
Dealers expressed interest in the 
new tennis racquets, but hesitated 
to put in an outside specialty 
which might cause them the loss 
of the agency. for an entire line. 

Not to be check-mated, the com- 
pany began probing deeper into 
the general market for sporting 
goods. Opportunities were dis- 
covered, not only for tennis rac- 
quets, but for a complete line. 
“Research showed,” said Mr. 
Seaton, “that only the surface had 
been scratched. For example, in 
1899 when the first census of the 
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sporting-goods industry was taken, 
the value of the products amounted 
to $3,628,000 on a capital invest- 
ment of $2,015,000. In 1909, the 
value of products had increased 
to $11,052,000 on a capital invest- 
ment of $6,617,000. The increase 
in business for the ten-year pe- 
riod amounted to 304 per cent. 
Contrasted with this, a conserva- 
tive estimate of the present vol- 
ume of business is placed between 
$20,000,000 and $30,000,000.” 

With the fertility of the market 
established, the manufacture of a 
general line was not long delayed. 
Beside a market, other conditions 
were unusually favorable from a 
strategic standpoint. As an origi- 
nal source of supply, the company 
held an economic advantage over 
any of its competitors. It had 
leather for baseballs, basket-balls, 
foot-balls, ball gloves, boxing 
gloves, and athletic shoes. It also 
had wool for sweaters, hosiery 
and athletic clothing. To begin 
the conversion of these raw ma- 
terials into finished products, and 
to fill out the line with articles 
not derived from packing house 
by-products, contracts were made 
among outside manufacturers ‘for 
the production of a complete line 
under the Wilson brand. 


HOW GUARANTEE WILL BE OPERATED 


The unwillingness of manufac- 
turers to subsidize their factories 
to increasing demands, however, 
turned the company to the estab- 
lishment of its own factories. 
When the National Veneer Prod- 
ucts Company, of Mishawaka, In- 
diana, maker of “Indestructo” 
trunks and baggage specialties, 
vacated its old factories, several 
months ago, Wilson & Company 
promptly took over the golf-bag 
department. About the same time 
Lyon & Healy, the Chicago musi- 
cal instrument house, moved into 
a larger factory, and new ma- 
chinery was installed in the old 
plant for the manufacture of knit 
goods. Other plants have been 
added from time to time until 
nine factories are now actively 
operating in the production of 
sporting goods. 
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The selling plan in the cam- 
paign has been laid out with an 
eye to taking advantage of pre- 
vious weaknesses in the sale of 
athletic goods. One point which 
the company believes will prove 
a sales winner for the new line is 
an unconditional guarantee on all 
goods bearing its label. “We rely 
upon the sportsmanship of the 
American citizen,” said the guar- 
antee in the advertising. “If any 
article of our manufacture does 
not render the service or satisfac- 
tion which you, as its purchaser, 
believed it should have given, a 
refund or satisfactory adjustment 
will be made by the dealer who 
sold it. You are to be the sole 
judge. Your decision is ours. No 
such guarantee as this has ever 
before been made on _ sporting 
goods.” 

In extending dealer representa- 
tion, the company is not confining 
itself to beaten paths. On the 
principle that sporting goods are 
universal in demand, it plans plac- 
ing the line wherever consumer 
purchasing may be simplified. The 
policy toward dealers is made 
clear in the advertising. “Thos. 
E. Wilson & Company agencies,” 
says the copy, “are granted to 
exclusive sporting-goods dealers, 
general stores, druggists, sta- 
tioners, haberdashers, department 
stores, hardware stores, and 
bicycle and automobile supply 
dealers. Our co-operative policy 
means prompt shipments, prompt 
replies to letters—and that we will 
not open up a store in your town 
after you have built up the busi- 
ness.” : 


OPERATE “LABORATORY” STORES 


The opening last September of 
a retail and wholesale sporting- 
goods store in Chicago by Wilson 
& Company was announced at the 
time in Printers’ INK. This store, 
or any others which may be 
opened, is not intended to con- 
flict with dealers carrying the line, 
but to aid them by cultivating pro- 
fessional indorsement for the line. 
Its principal purpose is to pro- 
vide headquarters where contract 
business with clubs, gymnasiums, 
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schools and colleges may be trans- 
acted. This class of business is 
too competitive for average dealers 
to handle. It is usually handled 
on a close margin. To say that 
they supply the athletic equip- 
ment for such and such a school 
gives a manufacturer a prestige 
that is reflected in the sales of 
dealers. 

Behind the whole campaign is 
the personality of a sportsman. 
Some time ago to satisfy a per- 
sonal hobby, Thomas E. Wilson, 
president of the packing company 
and owner of the sporting goods 
company bearing his name, pur- 
chased control of the American 
Association baseball league. This 
personal interest in athletics, it is 
generally believed, will have no 
little effect in adding to the pres- 
tige of the line. 

Advertising men are pointing to 
the entry of the packing company 
into the athletic field as an object 
lesson to manufacturers in other 
lines who are contentedly marking 
time when they should be build- 
ing bomb proofs against future 
assault. It also suggests that there 
must be others who are overlook- 
ing an opportunity by not shaping 
their plans to include a more ef- 
fective utilization of by-products. 
There is room for serious thought 
in the cold, formal statement 
found in the new Year Book just 
issued by Wilson & Company, ex- 
plaining among other things, their 
policy in regard to using the 
profits on by-products to help the 
sale of the basic products. “In 
extending our activities in the 
manufacture of many _ by-prod- 
ucts,” the year book explains, “we 
thus realize increased profits from 
the sale of finished articles rather 
than selling the material in raw 
state. This expansion has been 
aided by vigorous advertising and 
sales policies.” In other words, 
Wilson & Company carry by- 
product utilization to its next log- 
ical step—they not only utilize 
what it was once the custom to 
throw away, but apply the same 
careful thought and effort to mar- 
keting it, as they do to market- 
ing their other manufactures. 
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PRINTING SERVICE 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


Fortunate is that concern 
whose printer renders a ser- 
vice so satisfactory that 
there is no desire to change. 


Poole Bros. enjoy the 
patronage of firms whose 
names have been on their 
books for 20, 25, 35 years. 





POOLE BROS. CHICAGO 
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You Put This Line 
all of Your Advertisements 


You stake your sale on the booklet you send. All the 
punch, all the conviction, all the power you can thrust into 
your copy is centered on getting that booklet asked for. 
It is asked for. Now it’s up to the booklet. Unless it is 
so beautiful and so convincing that it will sell goods— 
that it will stop the natural tendency to send for other 
booklets of similar manufacturers—the cost of its printing 
is wasted; your precious inquiries may be worthless. 


The type, the illustrations and the text of the successful booklet 
depend on the paper for their beauty and their effectiveness. 


This brings us to the question of papet. Paper may not be the 
first thing you buy for your booklet, but it is the first thing to 
consider. 


S. D. Warren & Company, makers of Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers, were the first to see the need of standard printing papers 
and have been the first to supply that need. 


Each of the Warren Standards is a printing paper that produces 
the finest and most uniform results that can possibly be obtained 
from paper of its class. 


We ask you to: “send for our booklet’—the 1917 Warren 
Suggestion Book which actually shows the results that can be 
obtained with the Warren Standards. It is a large book and is con- 
siderably more than a mere specimen book. It’s an idea book. 
The leaves of this book are different Warren Standard Papers in 
different weights, printed with a variety of engravings from simple 
line cuts to elaborate color reproductions. This book will tell you 
a lot about standardized paper and how its use is the base of 
successful booklets. Sent only where the request is made on a busi- 
ness letterhead. 


CONSTANT EXCELLENCE OF PRODUCT THE HIGHEST TYPE 
OF COMPETITION 





Printing ll 


S. D. WARREN & CO., 163 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 

















Western Electric 


in Consumer Campaign 






Lines Up Dealer 


Advertises to Sell Electric Light to Farmers and at Same Time Enlists 
the Aid of Dealers and Distributors 


ROBABLY of all the uses to 

which electricity can be put 
the one that has the strongest ap- 
peal to the average farmer is for 
lighting his home. His sons and 
daughters who are being educated 
in the schools and colleges of dis- 
tant cities, have told him of the 
convenience, the comfort, and the 
superior illuminating power of the 
electric lamps. When he visits the 
big town where he buys his sup- 
plies and sells his products, he 
has been impressed by the bril- 
liancy of the electric light displays 
in front of build- 
ings and in the 
stores. He has 
noted the ease 
with which the 
current can be 
turned on and off 
by the pressure of 





In the fall a well-conceived ad- 
vertising campaign was launched 
in agricultural publications, to in- 
terest the farmers, in the com- 
pany’s lighting outfits. The prob- 
lems it had to solve did not differ 
much from those of the manufac- 
turers of other kinds of merchan- 
dise. It already had a well-or- 
ganized system of distribution and 
abundant facilities for supplying 
any demand that might be created. 
Moreover, it had an accurate 
knowledge of farming communi- 
ties through its experience in 
selling telephones. 

The campaign 
which the company 
undertook might 
be described as 
a double-header. 
The copy employed 
in one group of 





a finger upon a 
button. Oftentimes 
he has wondered 
if the time would 
ever come when 
he could have elec- 
tric lights in his 
buildings. 

Last summer the 
Western Electric 
Company decided 
that the agricul- 


Better Farming Calls for 
Better Lighting 


ND that means electricity. You can have this 
clean, safe light no matter where you live, or how 
large or small your farm, and at very reasonable cost 


Once you know the safety, the cleanliness, the conven- 
ience, the economy of electric light, you will never go 
back to the old methods 


Western Electric 
Farm Lighting Outfits 


are made to suit your requirements. If you have a large farm. 
there is @ large outfit for it—and vice versa. You can get jus’ 
the outfit you need—not Jarger than you need, nor smalier 
The Western Electric Farm Lighting Outfit hitches up tc 
your own gas engine It furnishes ro Rea light anywhere 


Write at once for your free copy of “Brightening Up the 


twenty-one farm 
papers, having a 
total circulation of 
3,496,000 copies 
and covering every 
State in the Union, 
was devoted to 
the exploitation of 
“The Farmer’s 
Electrical Hand- 
book,” a volume of 
160 pages, contain- 








tural districts of 
the United States 
might very well 
furnish one of the 
most promising 
fields for the sale 


about farm lighting 








Farm.” It's just packed with the very information you need 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 





ing in compact 
form the informa- 
tion the farmer 
needs in order 
properly to under- 
stand the installa- 








of independent 
lighting plants. The 
company, which is 
the largest distrib- 
utor of electrical supplies in the 
world, made a careful study of 
the situation, which led the man- 
agers to believe that owing to the 
unprecedented prices the farmers 
have been receiving for their 
crops for several years, they are 
in a position to spend money for 
improvements that they have hith- 


CAN 


erto considered beyond their reach. 
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APPEALS TO THE FARMER, 
LIKES ALL THE CONVENIENCES HE 


tion and use of 
electricity. The 
company offered to 
send it free to 
anyone who would write for it, on 
the coupon which appeared at the 
bottom of each advertisement. It 
was believed that only those who 
were really interested in the sub- 
ject would take pains to ask for 
the book. 

The second campaign, which di- 
rectly advertises Western Electric 
Farm Lighting Outfits, is appear- 


WHO 


GET 
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ing in sixteen farm papers, cov- 
ering twenty-six western and 
Southern States, and having a 
total circulation of 1,169,307 
copies. These are what is known 
as sectional or State publications. 
The copy used is devoted to point- 
ing out the advantages of the elec- 
tric light not only in the farmer’s 
home but also in his barn and 
other outbuildings. The safety of 
the incandescent lamp when em- 
ployed in places where dry hay 
and straw, highly inflammable ma- 
terials, are liable to take fire from 
an accidentally overturned lantern 
or a carelessly dropped match, is 
insistently emphasized. Pictures 
showing the farmer at work milk- 
ing cows or throwing down hay 
for the cattle, under the radiance 
of an electric light swinging above 
his head, are used. 

Some of the headlines and 
phrases that attracted attention 
and aroused interest are these: 
“The 24-hour Sunshine Plant,” 
“Why Spend Hours in the Dark 
When You Can Turn Night In- 
to Day?” “No Matches Necessary 
When You Have a Western Elec- 
tric Farm Lighting Unit,” “No 
Tainting the Milk With Oil 
Odors.” 


GETTING THE BRANCHES AND 
DEALERS INTERESTED 


Special sales manuals for each 
of the campaigns have been dis- 
tributed among the managers of 
the thirty-two branch houses lo- 
cated at central points all over the 
country. The one dealing with 
the “Electricity on Every Farm” 
campaign contains a summary of 
the steps recommended for sé- 
curing maximum results from the 
advertising. The instructions for 
handling inquiries and distributing 
the specially prepared printed mat- 
ter are explicit. It is suggested 
that when inquiries are received 
for copies of the “Farmer’s Elec- 
trical Handbook” by coupon from 
an advertisement, postal or letter, 
they be posted on a standard let- 
ter-head size sheet, stamped with 
an impression bearing at the top 
the name of the book and below 
blanks in which the date of re- 
ceipt and the dates the several fol- 
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low-up cards to be sent out are 
entered. 

Samples of the cards to be used 
for the latter purpose in the cor- 


respondence that follows are 
shown. One card is employed to 
acknowledge the receipt of a re- 
quest for a handbook from locali- 
ties in which the company has a 
satisfactory retail outlet. Another 
is to be used in answering in- 
quiries from localities where it has 
no satisfactory retail outlet. A 
double post-card is employed in 
referring to distributors the names 
of those to whom the handbooks 
have been furnished. The second 
half of the card is to be used by 
the distributor to get in touch 
with the prospective purchaser. 
At the end of three weeks, if there 
is no evidence that the prospective 
purchaser and the company’s dis- 
tributor have opened up negotia- 
tions, the last card of the series, 


which contains neither a com- 
plaint nor a kick, is sent. It sim- 
play says: 


“We recently had the pleasure 
of sending you one of our hand- 
books. We send this card now to 
find if we can be of any further 
service to you. Our organization 
is at your disposal and we shall be 
glad of an opportunity to serve 
you. - The attached post-card is 
for your convenience. Mail it to 

” 

The “attached card” contains 
the names of fifteen electrical sup- 
ply articles which the farmer 
might need, and opposite each is 
a blank square for checking any 
of the items that may be wanted. 

The sales manual on the elec- 
tric lighting outfit campaign pre- 
sents a list of the publications 
employed, their circulation in the 
several States and directions for 
handling inquiries and orders, sim- 
ilar to those given in the other 
sales manual. The results of the 
advertising that has already ap- 
peared have been most gratify- 
ing. Thousands of farmers have 
asked for the book, and to each 
one a copy has been promptly 
mailed. 

Of course, one of the main ob- 
jects of the campaign is to enlist 
retail dealers in the proposition, 
and show them how to sell the 











company’s product. The piece of 
mail matter that is relied upon to 
accomplish this purpose is an at- 
tractive four-page folder printed 
on heavy, highly calendered, stiff 
paper. A portion of the text reads 
as follows: 

“Undoubtedly you have thought 
for some time that you would like 
to sell electrical equipment to 
farmers but there has been no 
definite plan available for you to 
use. It is true that some mail- 
order houses have been selling 
batteries, wiring supplies and 
small appliances direct by mail, 
and manufacturers of light plants 
have sold them outfits direct or 
through farm implement dealers. 
The central stations and the elec- 
trical contractors have not been a 
factor in any of this business. It 
is time they were. The Western 
Electric Company is starting a 
campaign to put “Electricity on 
Every Farm.” The central sta- 
tion, the electrical dealer and the 
contractor are to be the channels 
of distribution. 

“But this campaign will mean 
little in direct returns to you, and 
you will not be in a position to 
get your share of this rural elec- 
trical business unless you fill 
out and mail the return post- 
card.” 

The dealers are requested to 
send their orders to the nearest 
distributing depot. In order to 
help them get business direct, an 
attractive illustrated booklet en- 
titled “Brightening Up the Farm” 
is furnished them by the company 
in such quantities as they may 
need. The text describes the va- 
rious uses to which electricity may 
be put on the farm, and the il- 
lustrations show the different 
kinds of appliances in actual ope- 
ration. In addition the company 
offers to assist both dealers and 
consumers in working out the 
electrical problems they may en- 
counter. 

It will be interesting to other 
national distributors to watch the 
developments of this carefully 
planned attempt to line up and ex- 
tend the business of distributing 
depots and the dealers and sell 
the consumers, in what is prac- 
tically a single campaign. 
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American Stores Proposed for 
South America 


Consul-General L. J. Keena, writing 
from Valparaiso, Chile, points out in a 
short article in Commerce Reports of 
the United States’ Government that the 
establishment of American department 


stores in Latin America would offer a 
valuable outlet for our goods after the 
war. Such stores run by British and 
French interests already exist. 

“The department store is not a new 
institution in South America,” he says. 
“In Chile there are the Chilian Stores 
(Ltd.), better known as Gath & Chaves, 
in Santiago and the Casa Francesa in 
Santiago and Valparaiso. The former 
is British and the latter French. 

“The Chilian Stores are stated to have 
a capital of £400,000 ($1,946,600). 
The building occupied by the company 
covers an area of 2,500 square meters 
(26,900 square feet) and contains five 
floors and a basement. In addition the 
Stores have a factory employing 300¢ 
hands and 600 houseworkers. The to- 
tal number of employees is said to be 
about 1,500. Prior to the present war 
Gath & Chaves had in project the es- 
tablishment of branch houses at Val- 
paraiso and Concepcion. 

“The Casa Francesa is a_ branch 
house of La Grande Maison (F. Simén 
et Cie.), Rue Fontaine au Roi, Paris. 
It occupies a large three-story building 
in Santiago and a somewhat smaller one 
in Valparaiso. In addition, the house 
has_ separate workshops with the fol- 
lowing departments: Men’s tailoring, 
employing 200 operatives; children’s 
dresses, 200 operatives; shirt factory, 90 
operatives; dressmaking, 100 operatives; 
quilt factory, 50 operatives. 

“Gath & Chaves, the Casa Francesa, 
and Harrods (a branch of Harrods, 
London) are the largest department 
stores in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

“The success of these department 
stores shows that there is opportunity 
for their establishment and development 
in South America. If, after the war, 
eer national interests dictate to a 
arge extent the markets in which the 
minor articles of trade shall be pur- 
chased, North American manufacturers 
will be handicapped in South America. 
This handicap could be removed, in so 
far as it affects personal and household 
articles, by the establishment of North 
American department stores in the Latin 
Republic. Such stores would not only 
mean a secure outlet for many lines o 
manufacture, but they would also serve, 
in the perfection of their organization 
and equipment and in the efficiency of 
the service rendered, as high examples 
of the spirit of American trade.” 





Harry Riemer With Fairchild 
Pub. Co. 


Harry Riemer has resigned as editor 
of the American Stationer and Office 
Outfitter, New York, to become associ- 
ated with the editorial staff of the Fair- 
child Publishing Company, of the same 
city. 

_For some time Mr. Riemer was asso- 
ciate editor of the Paper Trade Journal. 





The Pedantry of Business Men 
By George Burton Hotchkiss, M.A. 






Professor of Business English and Head of the Advertising and Marketing Division 
in the New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 


HE controversy in your col- 
umns on the split infinitive and 
other “don’ts” for the copywriter 
has aroused in me what a con- 
tributor to the Congressional Rec- 
ord might describe as “mingled 
feelings.” As an advertising man 
I “point with pride,” but as a pro- 
fessor I “view with alarm.” Nat- 
urally I am gratified at the amount 
of interest that has been shown in 
the subject of correct English, 
and I wish every teacher and stu- 
dent in our schools and colleges 
could read this evidence that busi- 
ness men are by no means neglect- 
ful of the niceties of grammar. 
On the other hand, I am not so 
much pleased to discover a tend- 
ency to return to ideas which 
many of the schoolmen have dis- 
carded. Now that the teaching 
of English has shown signs of de- 
veloping a more rational tendency, 
it would be unfortunate if reac- 
tionaries among business men 
should conspire to thrust it back 
into its 
mold. Pedantry is intolerable 
everywhere, and most of all in- 
tolerable among American busi- 
ness men who stand for the ideals 
of efficiency and progress. 
Let me say, parenthetically, that 
I do not presume to speak for all 
professors of English. I say this 
because of the tacit assumption by 
many business men that the views 
of one university professor rep- 
resent the views of all other mem- 
bers of his class. The finger of 
ridicule has occasionally been 
pointed at the professor of psy- 
chology who ventures his opinions 
of advertising, and all other pro- 
fessors of psychology—and the 
whole field of psychology itself— 
have had to share the burden. 
Practitioners of every art and 
science differ widely in their views 
and psychology and English are 
no exceptions to the rule. Almost 
any view that has been maintained 
in this discussion of the split in- 


old-fashioned cast-iron - 


finitive could be supported by quo- +‘ 


tation from some professor of 
English. 

Several authorities have been 
cited both by the pros and by the 
antis. Among them Professor 
Lounsbury is mentioned by one of 
those who rail against the split 
infinitive, apparently under the im- 
pression that this strengthens his 
case. To be exact, he says: “As 
Professor Lounsbury frequently 
pointed out, there is little doubt 
that certain decadent forms are 
creeping into the English language 
—and with authority.” 

This citation was somewhat un- 
fortunate. Professor Lounsbury 
was always a stout champion of 
usage as the supreme authority 
that justifies any English construc- 
tion. Were he alive he would 
doubtless be as much amused at 
the idea that “decadent” forms can 
“creep” into the English language 
as he would be amazed that any- 
one could imply that he was op- 
posed to the split infinitive. 


PROFESSOR LOUNSBURY AS AN AU- 
THORITY 


Happily no one need remain in 
the dark as to Professor Louns- 
bury’s views on this matter. They 
are set forth plainly in the chap- 
ter entitled “To and the Infinitive” 
in his masterly book, “The Stand- 
ard of Usage in English.” I be- 
lieve that anyone who takes my 
advice and reads this lucid exposi- 
tion of the case of the split infini- 
tive will agree that the final word 
upon the subject has been said. I 
shall not even try to summarize 
his arguments. He has stated them 
too ably to leave any room for in- 
terpretation, and, moreover, I do 
not wish to diminish in the slight- 
est the pleasure of those who will 
read them for the first time. 

But I am less concerned with 
the opposition to the split infini- 
tive than with the attitude which 
that opposition frequently repre- 
sents—an attitude of insistence 
upon rule as rule. Correctness in 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


announces the appointment 
of 


EUGENE B. PEIRSEL 
to itt WESTERN ADVERTISING STAFF 
(with headquarters in Chicago) 


Tuis advancement comes to Mr. Peirsel after 
an eighteen months’ service with the Eastern 
Advertising Staff, following a ten years’ sales 
and sales executive experience in the Small 
Town Field in every state in the United States. 


We bespeak for Mr. Peirsel your consideration 
as he is a man of character and ability, who 
has succeeded because he has given splendid 
merchandising reasons and service in his sale 
of Woman’s World space. 
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The best quality 
work handled 
by daylight 





One of the largest and most completely 
equipped printing plants in the United States 


Printing and Advertising Advisers and 


The Co-operative and Clearing House 
for Catalogues and Publications 


We assist in securing catalogue compilers, advertising 

men, editors, or proper agency service, and offer our 

assistance in every other direction that appears practi- 

cal and possible toward the promotion, preparation and 

printing of catalogues and publications. Further, we 

invite suggestions with a view of making our service 
most valuable. 








USE NEW TYPE 


For Catalogues 
and Advertisements 


We have a large battery of 
type casting machines and 
with our system — having 
our own type foundry — we 
use the type once wy un- 
less ordered held by cus- 
tomers for future editions. 
We have ail standard faces 
and special type faces will 
be furnished if desired. 

Clean Linotype and 

Monotype Faces 

We have a large number of 
linotype and monotype ma- 
chines and they are in the 
hands of expert operators, 
We have the standard faces 
and special type faces will 
be furnished if desired. 


Good Presswork 


We-have alarge number of 
up-to-date presses, several 
of which have been recently 
installed, and our pressmen 
and feeders are the best. 


— Mailing 





rvice 
The facilities of our bindery 
and mailing departments are 
so large that we deliver to 
the post office or customers 
as fast as the presses print. 








OUR SPECIALTIES 


(1) Catalogues 
(2) Booklets 





(6) Also Printing requir- 
ing the same material and 
workmanship as the above, 
such as Proceedings, 
Directories, Histories 

and the like. 
Our Complete Printing 
Equipment, all or any part 
of which is at your com- 
mand, embraces: 

TYPESETTING 

— eee 


NG 
ELECTROTYPING 
ENGRAVING 
DESIGNING 
ARTWORK 


if you want advertising 

ice, planning, illustrat- 
ing, copy writing and assist- 
ance or information of any 
sort in regard to your ad- 
vertising and von Ege .we 
will be gl assist or 

= 


tf desired, wom mail P neni a 
matter direct from icago—the 
central distributing poi: 





Let Us Print Your Catalogues and Publications 
GREAT CENTRAL MARKET 


CATALOGUE & PUBLICATION 


PRINTERS 


Make a PRINTING CONNECTION 

With a Specialist and a Large and 

Absolutely Reliable Printing 
(Inquire Credit Agencies and First Nat’l Bank, Chicago) 
If you want quality—the education and training of 
our employes concentrated in one direction on the one 
class of printing in which we specialize, make the 
workmen more skillful. If you want delivery—our plant 
is equipped with economical, time-saving machinery and 
is in operation day and night the year around. If you 
want the best price—our unusual labor-saving material 
and equipment enables us to make exceptionally low 
prices en our specialties. Our organization is excellent. 
When you place an order in our care you relieve your- 
self of all anxiety. You insure yourself 


Proper Quality — Quick Delivery — Right Price 


We are always pleased to give the names of a dozen 
or more of our customers to persons and firms 
contemplating placing printing orders with us. 

















Don’t you owe It to yourself to find out what we can 
do for you? 

Consulting with us about your printing problems 
and asking for estimates does not place you 
under any obligation whatever. 


Let us estimate on your Catalogues and Publleations. 
(We are strong on our specialties) 


ROGERS & HALL CO. 


Polk and La Salle Streets CHICAGO The Great Central Market 
Wabash 3381 TELEPHONES Auto, 52-191 
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English grammar and diction is 
not a matter of absolute rule, 
but even if it were, observance of 
rules to the disregard of the rea- 
sons behind them and to the ne- 
glect of more vital considerations 
of effectiveness is nothing short of 
pedantry. And every copywriter 
has come in contact with this 
pedantry, usually in the form of 
“don’ts” that have cramped his 
efforts. 

Some of the so-called rules with 
which I have come in contact 
either as writer of advertising 
copy or as teacher of English are, 
to say the least, surprising. Here 
are just a few of them: 

“Don’t use a negative.” 

‘Don’t use ‘don’t? and ‘won't, 
and other similar contractions.” 

“Don’t use New York City. 
There is no such place. Use New 
York, N. Y.” 

“Don’t begin a sentence with 
and.” 

“Don’t begin a letter with J.” 

“Don’t use data with a singular 
verb.” 

“Don’t use none with a plural 
verb.” 

“Don’t split an infinitive.” 

“Don’t use an object after a pas- 
sive verb (That car of yours).” 

“Don’t use a double nominative 
(He was paid fifty dollars).” 

“Don’t end a sentence with a 
preposition.” 

Some of these are more absurd 
than others, but each one has its 
adherents who make of it a fetish 
and consider its violation almost 
sacrilegious. Where some of 
these “don’ts” come from I can- 
not imagine. Possibly their per- 
petrators studied Goold Brown’s 
grammar in their boyhood and 
since then they have used no 
other.* 

In my professorial capacity, I 
am frequently appealed to by mail 
or telephone for a ruling on some 
point of grammar. Often the is- 
sue is between two forms, both of 
which are abundantly sanctioned 
by usage. In such cases I have 
to reply—and jeopardize my repu- 
tation by replying—‘“Both are cor- 


* Those of my readers who consider 
any of these rules inviolable are re- 
spectfully referred to Lounsbury’s “The 

tandard of Usage in English.” 


rect. Use the form that sounds 
best.” (Yes, I say “best,” not 
“better.”) My inquirers sometimes 
find this answer unsatisfying. 
They want an absolute distinction, 
as if one form must necessarily 
be right and the other wrong. 

In cases where the grammatical- 
ly correct form sounds awkward 
or unnatural, I have not hesitated 
to advise that it be avoided. Take, 
for example, this sentence: 

“Lustro silks are beautiful silks 
—the kind that is preferred by 
discriminating women.” 

According to strict grammatical 
rule, this is correct. But it does 
not sound right. The word kind 
is singular, but the mind thinks of 
silks, which is plural. Hence it 
sounds better to say: 

“Lustro silks are beautiful silks 
—the kind that are preferred by 
discriminating women.” 

Personally, I should not hesi- 
tate to use this construction, for 
I place sound and sense above the 
strict rules of grammar. Of 
course, it is nearly always possible 
to change the sentence entirely and 
thus avoid either alternative. The 
point I wish to make, however, is 
that there are considerations more 
vital than grammatical rule that 
should govern advertising copy. 
Pedantic insistence upon the rule 
is likely to be harmful to the good 
English style we all wish to see. 
Let us get back to a rational basis 
in our use of the English lan- 
guage. , 

Language, after all, is simply a 
medium to convey. thought and 
feeling. Good English style in ad- 
vertising is simply that which does 
convey the message effectively; 
that “gets it across” with the least 
waste. Necessarily, we must have 
a certain standard method of con- 
struction and a standard vocabu- 
lary upon which writer and reader 
are in agreement. What that 
standard is matters little. We 
could, if necessary, accustom our- 
selves to reading type lines that 
run from the bottom to the top of 
the page, to built-up words com- 
posed of a score of syllables, and 
to any kind of syntax. The Eng- 
lish language as it stands to-day 
is not what it was yesterday in 
either vocabulary or grammar. It 
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is still fluid and will be changed 
by to-morrow, for usage—the 
joint agreement of many indi- 
viduals—is continually changing. 
Only a dead language has an un- 
changing grammar. No living 
language can be cramped within 
the boundaries set by authority. 

In the United States frequent 
changes may reasonably be 
expected, because democracy 
leads to freedom of speech in 
every sense. We have no king 
to hold up the King’s English as 
a model. We have no academy 
of censors whose judgment is 
final. We are governed only by 
the necessity of having our mes- 
sage understood and having it fa- 
vorably received—which I submit 
is the best possible government in 
a democracy. Even the dictionary 
and grammar are not the real au- 
thorities which govern our lan- 
guage. They simply represent and 
crystallize usage as it was when 
they were made—or as their 
writers thought it was. In spite 
of frequent revisions they hardly 
keep pace with the changes in our 
everyday language. 

Many words and constructions 
in common usage are offensive to 
some ears. The split infinitive is 
a good example. Personally, I do 
not like it, though I should not 
go so far as the English govern- 
ment did on one historic occasion 
when it stipulated that while it 
would consent to some modifica- 
tions in its treaty with the Ameri- 
can government, it would under 
no circumstances endure the inser- 
tion of an adverb between the 
preposition to, the sign of the in- 


finitive, and the verb. There are. 


others, I understand, who consider 
this offense an overt act that jus- 
tifies war. 

My ear is also sensitive to like 
used as a conjunction, as in “I 
know that car like I know my own 
father”—a usage that seems to be 
gaining in popularity. Dangling 
and misrelated participles irritate 
me; so do enthuse and other sim- 
ilar corruptions. I even try to 
avoid the incorrect use of whom, 
for which so many authors have 
been held up to scorn in F. P. A.’s 
column. Most readers have their 
“pet abominations,” dislikes which 
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but 


instinctive, 
more often acquired; sometimes 
based on logic and sound knowl- 
edge, but more often on the as- 


are sometimes 


sertion of some purist. The pet 
abominations of to-day will doubt- 
less be accepted unhesitatingly to- 
morrow, as we have accepted 
those of yesterday. 

No power on earth can prevent 
the adoption and use of words and 
constructions that really serve (or 
seem to serve) the purpose of 
conveying ideas more clearly, ex- 
actly or forcefully. College presi- 
dents may condemn them; purists 
may sneer at them as Scotticisms, 
Americanisms, or _ barbarisms; 
newspapers may put them upon 
the taboo list or index expurga- 
torius. Nevertheless, they do sur- 
vive and flourish, They are 
adopted by our most reputable 
authors. The grammarian finally 
has to recognize them and if he 
cannot include them in some rule 
he calls them idioms. It may be 
noted that idiom is no longer a 
term of reproach. Idiomatic Eng- 
lish, indeed, is regarded as the 
bone and sinew of effective style. 


“THE LETTER KILLETH, BUT THE 
SPIRIT GIVETH LIFE” 


So long as any word or con- 
struction grates harshly on many 
ears, however, the wise copywriter 
will avoid it. Otherwise, he may 
incur contempt and will certainly 
lessen his chances of getting his 
message across. For it is a safe 
principle that anything that draws 
attention to form, distracts atten- 
tion from substance. This prin- 
ciple, however, works both ways. 
Awkwardness and artificiality of 
phrase are almost as bad as incor- 
rectness. Forms to which we are 
unaccustomed distract our minds 
from the substance of the mes- 
sage. In short, noticeable correct- 
ness—pedantic, meticulous correct- 
ness—is likely to prevent the mes- 
sage from getting across. If this 
happens, it is poor consolation to 
feel that the reader will approve 
your good taste and say to him- 
self, “Here is a writer who knows 
the rules.” 

Aside from this, there is always 
the danger that the writer may 
think too much about the form 











d# WE REFER YOU TO A 
DISTINGUISHED CUSTOMER 


VERY TIME you look at 
a copy of The Saturday 
Evening Post or any of 
Sena | the Curtis publications, 
3} | you see a demonstration 
of printing from Royal 
electrotypes. As every- 
body knows, these magazines are famous 
for their mechanical perfection. Many ele- 
ments enter into the problem of producing 
the enormous total of twelve million mag- 
azines per month, but it is safe to say that 
Royal electrotypes do their bit in uphold- 
{ ing the quality of Curtis presswork. Nat- 
urally, we are very proud to count the 
Curtis Publishing Company among our 
customers. For present purposes it is easier 
to refer to them than to a long list of enter 
prising printers, publishers and advertisers, 
in various parts of the United States. The 
most significant feature about our business 
is that it reaches as far north as Maine, as 
far south as Florida, and as far west as 
Missouri. 
‘ ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
620 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA @ 
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Bank Opens 
1,042 Accounts 


From 150 Lines in 


Bronx Home News 


March 5, 1917. 

Editor Home News: 
Just a line of appreciation for the publicity accorded 
our “Christmas Club.” Largely as the result of our little 
“ad” in the Bronx Home News, we opened 1,042 accounts. 








It’s fortunate we 
didn’t have a big one, 
we simply  couldn’t 


Join the Christmas Club 
Opens for Membership 














February 19th have handled the busi- 
There are classes to fit every pocketbook. ness. 
Full information given at the Bank or NORTH SIDE 
write for descriptive circular. SAVINGS BANK, 
John G. Borgstede, 


Pres. 


This is the ad. 


SINE oy, 





| 3230 Third Avenue, New York 





It measures 30 lines and 
ran five times—Jan. 28, 
Feb. 4, 11, 18 and 25th. 














Copies each issue—guaranteed 
Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday. 
9 Thousands read no other paper. 


JAMES O’FLAHERTY, Jr., Publisher, 373 East 148th St., New York 


There are two other editions of The Home News published, one in Harlem and Washington 
Heights—Wednesday and Sunday, 100,000 copies of each issue; the other in Yorkville, 50,000 
copies once a week, on Friday. 


DOWNTOWN OFFICE: O’Flaherty’s N. Y. Suburban List, 225 West 39th Street 














and thus sacrifice the idea. Au- 
thorities upon good style like Her- 
bert Spencer and George Herbert 
Palmer are agreed that too care- 
ful attention to technical details 
during the process of composition 
is likely to result in a labored and 
ineffective piece of work. Even 
in teaching English I have found 
that the best results are secured 
by making the student think chief- 
ly about delivering his message, 
and only incidentally about the 
form. 

If this is true of English in gen- 
eral, it is certainly true of English 
in advertising copy. Art for art’s 
sake may have a place somewhere 
—though I have never been able 
to find it—but its place is not in 
advertising copy, which is built to 
do useful work. The only kind 
of copy that is good is the kind 
that makes good. This does not 
mean direct sales merely, but 
good will. So far as direct sales 
are concerned, the evidence is fair- 
ly conclusive that the more con- 
versational and simple the lan- 
guage is the more certain are re- 
sults. Stilted and consciously for- 
mal copy puts a barrier between 
writer and reader. Colloquialism 
and even slang are less likely to 
lose sales than is pretentiousness. 

With copy that is intended pri- 
marily to buy good will, less free- 
dom is permissible. Serious in- 
correctness or offenses against 
good taste can hardly be tolerated. 
Nevertheless, the copy should not 
be too precise in its observance of 


the rule-book at the expense of all | 


naturalness and spontaneity. Cor- 
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rectness is desirable, but easy, in- | 


teresting reading is more neces- 
sary to a good impression. 

There is already too much temp- 
tation for the copywriter to sell 
his copy rather than the proposi- 
tion his copy presents. Why 
hamper him with so many restric- 
tions and “don’ts” that he has to 
think continually about form in 
order to get the O K? 


but I believe more firmly in ef- 
fective English. So I say that if 
observance of strict grammatical 
and rhetorical rule cramps you; 
if it leads to awkwardness, un- 
naturalness, and pedantry; by all 


For my | 
part, I believe in correct English, | 

















“You may be interested 
to know that your 
prices are much lower 
than we had expected.” 


E have had many 
similar expressions 


from the readers of 
Printers’ Ink who 
have given us an op- 
portunity to go into 
the details of their 
propositions of sales- 
manship in print. 


We are aiming—first, 
to produce printed 
advertising matter 
that accomplishes to 
a maximum degree 
the purpose for which 
it was intended. 


But we are also con- 
stantly striving to 
produce this printed 
matter at a fair price 
—a price that is not 
unreasonable when 
compared with what 
you now pay. 
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Direct-by-Mail Literature 
Advertisement Composition 


320 West 39th Street 


New York City 


Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 




















URING 1916, The Showman of 
** The Passing Show ” marched 
at a rapid pace into the favour 

of the shrewdest advertisers in Britain. 


The following figures speak for 


themselves: 





JAN. 1916. 


Average advt. 
space booked in 
each issue: 


6} pages. 


DEC. 1916. 


Average advt. 
space booked in 
each issue : 


15 pages. 
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Britain’s Brightest Weekly. 


Guaranteed Weekly net sale con- 
siderably exceeds 150,000 copies. 


Advt. Rate $150 per Page, 


and pro rata. 








Philip Emanuel, 
Advertisement Manager, 
ODHAMS LIMITED, 
85-94, Long Acre, 

London, W.C. 
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| means disregard the rule. 


If you 
cannot avoid the split infinitive 
without sacrificing the meaning 
you intend or the smooth, natural 
reading of the sentence, then I ad- 
vise you to boldly split your way 
through the infinitive—and let the 
chips fall where they will. There 
are many things in advertising 
copy that are more vital than 
grammatical rules. 





Good Times for Seedsmen 


Indications all ‘point to an exceed- 
ingly prosperous season for growers of 
garden seeds and for manufacturers and 
retailers of gardening tools. The re- 
solve to grow more vegetables and big 
ger crops is nation-wide. Seed men are 
taking advantage of the opportunity 
thus presented to advertise more exten- 
sively than usual. - 

In Trenton, N. J., Satterthwaite’s 


| Seed Store filled the better part of eight 





pages in a recent issue of the Evening 
Times with advertising of seeds and 
farm and garden supplies. The adver- 
tising appeared in the form of catalogue 
pages, four on a newspaper page. 

“Will Dixie Do Her Part? Of 
Course She Will” is the heading of an 
advertisement in the Memphis Commer 
cial-Appeal_ for plows, cultivators, etc. 

“Every Southerner should, and must, 
raise Food,” the copy runs, ‘‘Wheat, 
Oats, Corn, Peas, Vegetables, Hogs and 
Cattle in addition to Cotton.” 

Another advertisement in the same 
paper starts as follows: 

“Stand by President Wilson. You 
can serve your country best by raising 
food! Plant Tested Seeds. Be sure 
of a good crop. Corn is now selling at 
$1.50 and wheat $2.50 a bushel. All 
varieties seeds scarce. We have limited 
stocks. Plant now.” 


Odlin Advertising Manager of 
. = a 
Wright Wire Company 

John W. Odlin has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Wright Wire 
Company, Worcester, Mass. He has 
been with the company since the first 
of the year. Previously he was a re- 
porter on Boston and Worcester news- 
papers and for four years was secretary 
to the Mayor of Worcester. He was % 
pointed to this position fl Geo. M. 
Wright, president of the Wright Wire 
Company, when the latter was mayor of 
the city. 


of = 

Chicago Agency Changes Name 

The H. E. Reisman Advertising 
Company is the new name of the com- 
pany formerly known as the Sales 
Service Company of Chicago. The 
change in name is incidental to the 
withdrawal from the company of Mur- 
ray Howe, who has opened an agency in 
New York, as announced in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, March 15th. 
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A Complete Papek- é Servides af 
for Advertisers ~ 
and Others 


EGINNING with the 
B paper for making, label- 

ing and lining cartons 
or cases of merchandise, our 
stock includes paper for every 
conceivable need of advertiser 
and printer. 


News print for the publisher 
of daily and weekly papers; 
book papers of all grades and 
prices, suitable for all classes 
of periodicals, catalogs, books 
and house organs; cover papers 
to meet every need and every 
price; card board for car cards 
and mailing cards; strong, hard 
sheets for posters and window 
displays; special finished 
papers for lithography and 
offset press work; bond papers 
varying all the way from the 
most inexpensive sulphite to 
the finest linen rag stocks; 
ledger papers and safety papers 
for accounting, recording, and 
financial transactions. 





If you have a paper ° ° a 
problem, tell us what Behind it all is the great 


itis. Probablywecan Whitaker organization of paper 

show you its solution. experts, ready always to bring 
the Whitaker Service direct to 
the man or the firm that 
needs it. 


The Whitaker Paper Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta 
Bay State Paper Co. Division..................... Boston 
Smith, Dixon Co. Division. Balti e 





New York Office—Fifth Avenue Bldg. Chicago Office—People’s Gas Bldg. 
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Minnesota Leads the World in 
Agricultural Teaching 


More boys and girls are being taught scientific agriculture in 
Minnesota than in any other state. 





More schools are offering courses in agriculture in Minnesota 
than in any other state. The State Agricultural College, its five 
branch stations, and 184 high schools and consolidated schools 
are giving agricultural courses. 


The extension department of the Agricultural College is getting 
in touch with thousands of farmers each year. 


Thirty counties in Minnesota have active county agents who are 
doing valuable work in spreading the knowledge of scientific 
agriculture. 


A thousand farmers’ clubs are discussing modern methods of farm- 
ing in their weekly or bi-weekly meetings. 


Agricultural enlightenment means better farming, better living on ~ 
the farms, more use of improved farm machinery, better housing 
of live stock, and a better market for everything that accompanies 
better farming. 


You cannot, in justice to yourself, stay out of an enlightened 
market such as Minnesota offers. 


To dominate this market, you must use the paper which dominates 
the Minnesota agricultural field. 





A Journal of Agriculture 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Eastern Representatives, 
Wattace C. Ricuarpson, Inc., 
381 Fourth Avenue, 

New York City. 





Western Representatives, 
Geo. W. Hersert, INc., 
1341 Conway Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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National Advertiser Seeks Out Kind 


of “Helps” Dealers Will Use 


I—Typical Middle Western Merchant Gives Instances of Profitable 
Co-operation With Manufacturers—An Interview by 
Frederick C. Kuhn 


[Epitoriat Note:—Mr. Kuhn is in 
charge of dealer service work for a 
well-known national house. His aim in 
these articles is to bring out evidence 
to guide him in preparing the most 
effective co-operation by his house. In 
each case he has selected a merchant 
who is a fair representative of gen- 
eral storekeepers, druggists or hardware 
merchants. ] 

Merchant’s name, Mr. Brenner 
of Brenner Drug Co., Stillwater, 
Minn. Population 9,500. Wash- 
ington County. Trading radius, 
seven miles. Local industries: 
Farming, logging, shoe factories, 
etc. Leading advertised brands 
sold: Rexall Remedies, Liggett’s 
Chocolates, Sherwin - Williams 
Paints and Varnishes. 


HEORETICALLY one of the 

very best forms of advertising 
for the average dealer is the little 
leaflet, like those we are compelled 
to buy from the United Drug 
Company at $1.50 per thousand. 
I say theoretically—because from 
the standpoint of the manufactur- 
er the idea is good, but without 
question thousands upon thou- 
sands of them are wasted for the 
reason that average druggists 
haven’t a proper place to keep 
them on their dispensing counters 
so that they may be wrapped into 
packages and put into their en- 
velopes when mailing bills. 

In this connection many of the 
drug stores have devised a little 
rack with pigeon-holes that takes 
care of the leaflets so they are 
handy and may be reached just 
at the time when one is wrapping 
up the package. So much for the 
leaflets. I believe that the dealers 
really want them, but in many in- 
stances they do not get their real 
benefit on account of waste dis- 
tribution. 

What kind of advertising does 
the dealer want? He wants ad- 
vertising that will be a combina- 
tion of something practical which 
he can make use’ of and on which 


appears the advertising of o 


manufacturer. In the drug line 
for over fifty years manufactur- 
ers have put out almanacs. But 
during the past eight or ten years 
they have gradually cut down the 
almanac proposition, until to-day 
there are not over 5 per cent of 
the almanacs given out that there 
were ten years ago. Those manu- 
facturers who have had their ears 
to the ground started some years 
ago to publish a calendar with big 
figures. The Chattanooga Medi- 
cine Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
put out one some eighteen years 
ago, charging the dealers five 
cents each for them in lots of five 
hundred, and about four cents 
each in lots of one thousand. It 
has. distributed several million 
each year with good results to 
itself and to the dealer who 
bought them. 

About ten years ago the Dr. 
Miles Medical Company, of Elk- 
hart, Ind., put out a calendar, giv- 
ing about 250 free with each $24 
order of goods. We have used 
these Miles calendars for the past 
eight or nine years, and I know 
nothing which has brought results 
like them. Why? The reason is 
perfectly plain. Here was some- 
thing that is an expensive piece 
of advertising, but they are so good 
that people go to drug stores each 
year and ask for them, take them 
home, and display them in their 
homes during the entire year. Is 
it possible to get something that 
is better advertising than a thing 
that people will come in and beg 
for? I believe not. 


e 
POPULARITY OF BIG-FIGURE CALEN- 
DAR 


I don’t know how many custo- 
mers have told me this year that 
they would gladly pay ten cents 
each for these calendars if we 
would get one for them, for we 
ran short. We had 300 of ‘the 
Miles calendars and I bought 250 
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of the Rexall calendars at five 
cents each. I wish that I had 
bought a thousand of the latter, 
for I have never seen the time 
when so many hundreds of peo- 
ple were disappointed at not re- 
ceiving a “big-figure” calendar. 
There are other stunts that can 
be worked out by manufacturers 
which would be good advertising 
for their lines and at the same 
time be something that dealers all 
want—paper bags. There are only 
two firms that I know of that 
put them out at present—the Cas- 
toria and Bromo Seltzer people. 
The little horehound-drop sack is 
one we receive gratis by buying 
a keg of horehound drops. Now 
this is something that no dealer 
would throw away, because it 
saves him buying paper bags. At 
the same time it carries the manu- 
facturer’s advertising, is taken to 
the home and set up on the 
kitchen shelf, where every mem- 
ber of the family sees it day after 
day. Is there anything better that 
the dealer could want in the way 
of advertising that will carry the 
advertisement to his customer and 
at the same time save him some 





money? I believe not. 
SUGGESTION FOR A PRICE CARD 
These first stunts mentioned 


will apply to stores in any size 
town. Now here is another that 
would apply only to general 
stores, hardware stores or drug 
stores in smaller towns. I have 
seen it used in practically every 
general store in the country dis- 
tricts, while out on the road can- 
vassing for trade. This 
sign put out by the Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder Company, telling the 
farmer what the dealer is paying 
for eggs or butter. There is a 
rotary disk back of the sign, so 
that the figures can be changed 
from day to day. This sign is 
about 10x14 inches and the figures 
about two inches high. I have 
thought that paint houses might 
work out a similar display for 
their dealers, but instead of stat- 
ing, “We will pay twenty-eight 
cents for eggs to-day,” have the 
sign read “Linseed oil is worth 
eighty-five cents to-day.” Another 
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is the 








one of the same kind saying 
“Barn paint is worth $1.65 to- 
day,” “Hard-wearing floor paint 
is worth $2.25 to-day.” All in- 
terchangeable figures, you under- 
stand. So far as the waste of 
paint cards is concerned, The 
Sherwin-Williams Company has 
worked this out to a nicety by 
means of its counter book. We 
do not require 10 per cent of the 
sample cards now that we used 
before this company had the coun- 
ter book. 

I think the pigeon-hole cabinet 
referred to previously or some 
other form of cabinet would be 
the greatest saver of booklets. 
Further than that, I believe that 
the manufacturers could regulate 
the giving out of booklets very 
much better than they have done 
by sending out their booklets or 
leaflets with each order of goods 
and in proportion to thé amount 
of goods shipped. In this way a 
dealer who is ordering $100 worth 
of goods might receive 1,000 
booklets. The dealer who orders 
$10 worth of goods receives 100 
booklets, or some similar propor- 
tion. 

Except in the case of the long- 
profit goods, I do not believe the 
average dealer would buy book- 
lets. I believe there is one more 
form of advertising that is not 
thoroughly appreciated by the 
manufacturer. And that is the 
value of moving window displays 
—for the larger cities particularly. 

In my twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience back of the counter I 
don’t believe I have ever seen 
such a wanton waste of material 
in any other line of endeavor as 
in the waste of showcase easels, 
booklets, and sample cards. Most 
dealers want to display long-profit 
goods on their showcases and 
windows and will not give room 
to easels. I have often wondered 
why manufacturers did not pay 
greater attention to getting out 
advertising that the dealer would 
in turn distribute among his cus- 
tomers where the advertising 
could do some good. 

What the dealer wants you to 
understand is not more advertis- 
ing—but better. 
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The City That Hid 
Its Light 


fn ye reg gtd the years Milwaukee has striven for a 
high place in the front rank of manufacturing cities; she 
has labored in silence, but the world has beaten a broad path 
to her door. 


Today, lake, rail and ocean bear the products of her 3600 fac- 
tories, foundries and mills to the cities of the 
nation and the nations of the world. 
Milwaukee’s progress 
is the result of 









Quality 
so char- 
acteristic of 
Milwaukee prod- 
ucts that her trade 
marks are demanded by 
the shtewdest buyers of the 
peoples of the seven seas. 

Also, a big 
buyer Dillwsaiee’ s mand pay roll 
exceeds 9200, 000,000. Last year Milwaukee workers spent 
more than $5,000,000 for homes. 





Throughout Milwaukee's progress Tut MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
has grown and prospered. Today it is the dominant publicity 
force in this $200,000,000 market—the one paper that can 
carry your message single- handed, effectively and produc- 
tively, to Milwaukee’s 450,000 
population and to a goodly 
number of Wisconsin’s small 


The Milwaukee Journal town consumers. 
is read in over 80% of 
the English-speaking 


homes in Milwaukee. The 


Its circulation of more 


than 110,000 average M be l k 

net paid equals the cir- 1 wau ee 
culation of the next 
three newspapers com- J Ol ] n a l 
bined. It has built a r 

quality and quantity cir- 
culation through merit ; 

alone+—it has depended Daily and Sunday 
solely on merit to se- 
cure and retain its read- O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
ers. In every respect it Foreign Advertising Representatives 
is the dominant news- Cuicaco AND New York 


paper in the fleld. 
HARRY J. GRANT 
Business and Advertising Manager 
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aed 6,000,000 
novels NG Weekly Circulation 
hiuMe Guaranteed ; 





Flexibility of Use 


Four zones East of the Mississippi. 


In each 250 theatres—a circulation 


of 1,500,000. 


Use them all at the same time if 


you like— 

Or use them in rotation, employing q 
intensive merchandising methods in 
each zone respectively while: your 
pictures are being shown there. 


Sectional concentration such as this 
can be offered by no other medium 
at such a low cost in proportion to 
the circulation and effectiveness. 


New advertisers. in particular will 
find our story well worth hearing. 


Your product in actual use shown in 
miniature photoplays to six million * 
people. 


SCREEN ADVERTISING, INc. 


General Offices and Studio 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
































What Shall Employers Do for 
Those Who Enlist? 


Few Firms Can Afford to Give Full Pay During Absence—Suggested 
Relief Scheme Based on Experience of England and Canada 


A NUMBER of the leaders of 
finance and industry in the 
eastern part of the country met 
not long ago to try to ascertain 
what is the wisest and most 
patriotic method of dealing with 
the problem of pay-rolls in war 
time and the dependents of those 
who enlist. The results of their 
deliberations are here published 
for what they are worth, and in 
the hope that they may call forth 
comment and suggestion from 
those interested. 

It was recognized at the start 
that the United States has a 
unique opportunity to learn from 
the experience of England and 
Canada; and it would be a seri- 
ous reflection on our intelligence, 
as well as a menace to our effi- 
cient handling of the war, if we 
did not profit by their example 
and avoid their mistakes. Infor- 
mation on this subject was there- 
fore obtained from authoritative 
sources: as to Canada from va- 
rious Canadian manufacturers’ as- 
sociations and governmental de- 
partments; and as to England 
from British representatives now 
in this country. 

The testimony of Englishmen 
and Canadians alike was to the 
effect that if they had the whole 
thing to do over again they would 
go about it very differently. In 
fact, it is now planned to reor- 
ganize the work in England in the 
light of what has been learned by 
experience. The war broke upon 
these countries with much greater 
suddenness than it has come to 
us; they were without precedents 
or experience as to the problems 
of so gigantic a struggle. In the 
outburst of patriotism which ac- 
companied the declaration of war 
many firms and _ corporations 


pledged themselves to give full 
pay for the period of the war to 
such employees as might enlist, and 
to take them back into their old 
jobs when they returned from the 
front. 
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Then the war kept on month 
after month, ran into a second 
year and then into a third. Taxa- 
tion increased and the cost. of 
everything went up. One after 
another the employers who had 
made generous promises at the be- 
ginning of the war found them- 
selves unable to carry out their 
undertakings. Yet the dependent 
families of their employees were 
in dire need, and when the relief 
the employers had extended was 
withdrawn, others had to take up 
the burden. Then, too, the men 
began coming back. Maimed, crip- 
pled, blinded, in many cases it was 
physically impossible for them to 
re-enter their old jobs. The glow- 
ing promises made in the first 
flash of patriotism without suffi- 
cient thought for the future, could 
not be kept. Disappointment and 
discontent resulted. 


HARDSHIP TO FOLLOW BRITISH EX-~ 
AMPLE 


Nor was this discontent con- 
fined to those who had enlisted 
and their dependents. The “tem- 
porary” employees, who had taken 
their places for the duration of 
the war, had gradually developed 
into efficient and cohesive work- 
ing units, and disorganization to 
a certain extent ensued wherever 
a soldier, discharged from the 
army because of some minor in- 
jury, was put back at work he was 
still physically able to perform. 


This disorganization, with its 
probable accompaniments of 
strikes and general discontent, 


will, of course, be much more pro- 
nounced at the end,of the war, if 
the promise to giff™@mthe soldiers 
back their old jobs is kept. That 
will mean the sudden discharge of 
thousands of workers who have 
given patriotic and efficient service 
in the factories at home during the 
years of war. 

To prevent a repetition of these 
unfortunate conditions in this 
country it was suggested at the 
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meeting mentioned above that a 
comprehensive scheme of relief 
work for those dependent upon 
men who enlist should be inau- 
gurated. This might be done 
through co-operation between the 
government and a general patri- 
otic fund, to be raised by popular 
subscription. In that way the bur- 
den would be shared by all, and 
the benefit conferred on all. The 
employee of a small store would 
be assured of as generous provi- 
sion for his wife and children as 
the man who worked for a rich 
and generous corporation. The 
patriotic employer would not be 
subjected to the tremendous pe- 
cuniary drain of carrying two pay- 
rolls, while his less liberal com- 
petitor carried only one. 

The suggestion has been made 
of late in Congress that the sol- 
dier’s pay ought to be raised. In 
this connection, however, it is well 
to remember that the man actually 
in the service needs little money— 
he has few opportunities for 
spending. What he wants is the 
assurance that those dependent 
upon him will be well looked 
after. 

To this end it is suggested that 
all sums over and above the actual 
salary of the soldier be paid di- 
rectly to the dependents, and take 
the form of three allowances, viz. : 
the “subsistence allowance,” the 
“separation allowance,” and _ the 
“compassionate allowance.” This 
is substantially the system now in 
force in Canada, and would dis- 
place altogether bounties paid by 
private employers to the families 
of their own employees. 

The “subsistence allowance” 
would be paid by the government, 
and would provide for the bare 
necessities of existence, rent and 
food. This would be the same for 
all families, irrespective of former 
financial position. In determining 
the amount necessary for such a 
purpose we are fortunate in hav- 
ing the figures adopted by the 
British government, after careful 
investigation, as the proper allow- 
ance for British soldiers’ families 
located in the United States. It 
has been calculated that $51.68 will 
provide a family of two adults 
and three children with the bare 
necessities of life for a month. 
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The “separation allowance” and 
the “compassionate allowance” 
would be paid, not by the govern- 
ment, but from a national patri- 
otic fund to be established by pop- 
ular subscription. The “separa- 
tion allowance” would provide 
small comforts and moderate lux- 
uries for practically all the fami- 
lies who were being supported by 
the “subsistence allowance.” ‘The 
“compassionate allowance” would 
be used in the discretion of the 
committee to relieve special cases 
of want, due to sickness, sudden 
and great financial loss, or other 
causes. It has been found impos- 
sible, according to the British au- 
thorities, to ignore the standard of 
living to which the dependent 
families were accustomed before 
the war. Though all make sacri- 
fices, those who have always lived 
on very little are better able to 
do so in war time than those who 
have previously been in more com- 
fortable circumstances. 


RED CROSS TO MANAGE FUNDS 


The ramifications of this vast 
problem are so many and intri- 
cate that it is apparent that an ef- 
ficient organization would be 
needed for the proper administra- 
tion of the patriotic fund. The 
advantages of utilizing an organi- 
zation already in existence are ob- 
vious, and it has been suggested 
that the American Red Cross 
might take charge of this work. 
That individual firms and corpor- 
ations cannot adequately or econ- 
omically deal with the matter was 
the consensus of opinion among 
those at the meeting, based on a 
consideration of some of the 
problems involved. There is the 
question of families partially, but 
not wholly, dependent on the earn- 
ings of men who have gone to the 
front; the question of widowers’ 
children to be looked after, of de- 
serted wives and unmarried moth- 
ers, and of persons married subse- 
quent to the soldiers’ enlistment. 
There is the question of families 
dependent upon foreign reservists 
who have gone to fight for our 
allies, of the families of men re- 
ported missing, of those engaged 
in the manufacture of munitions 
and other non-military but essen- 
tial employments, of men invalided 
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The Trade has 400 Tires. 


SILVERTOWN, 


Silvertown 
Cord X-cels 


1 


. Increased en- 
gine power. 


. Smoother 
riding. 


nN 


. Fuel saving. 
. Speedier. 
. Coast farther. 


Start quicker. 


nos 2} w 


Easier to 
guide. 


oo 


. Give greater 
mileage. 


. More resistive 
against 
puncture. 


10. Repaired easi- 
ly and per- 
manently. 








“STILVERTOWNS MAKE ALL CARS HIGH- 


The Speedway But ONE 


GOODRICH 


¢ 








Cruoucn rubber making has 
given birth to more than 400 brands of 
automobile tires, the racing season of 
1916 demonstrated that there is but one 
tire with the resilience to produce the 
100-mile-an-hour pace and the durab- 
ility to stand the stress of that pace— 
SILVERTOWN — the original and only 
CABLE-CORD tire. 


Driving solely on Silvertowns, Dario Resta 
won the National Racing Championship 
of the A.A.A., che only championship 
awarded to an automobile racing driver. 


And SILVERTOWN equip- 
ped cars scored 15,582 
points toward the trophy to 
7,176. by all Silvertown’s 
competitors combined. 





Know Silvertown by its Red 
Double-Diamond trade-mark 
—the tire you can not afford 






to be without. Ask Your Dealer for Them 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Also maker of the famous fabric tires 
Goodrich Black Safety Treads 






GRADE "@@| 






Where You See This Sign 
Goodrich Tires are Stocked 
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The future of busi- 
ness, home,and country 
is in the keeping of the 
thinkers. 


Clear thinking, in 
turn, depends upon .a 
thorough understand- 
ing of the problems 
of the day, gained 
through intelligent 
reading. 

To thinkers, The 
Nation is a valuable 
aid each week—with 
its unbiased, carefully 
weighed editorials— 
its reviews of current 
events—and its associ- 
ation with the broader 
intellects in finance, 
literature, drama. 

There are many pub- 
lications — but The 
Nation fulfills its own 
function. 


Read 


The Nation 


$4 a year 


| THE NATION 
| 22 Vesey Street, New York 


Send The Nation to me each 


week on four months’ experi- 
| mental subscription at $1.00. 


IE eke N EES Suan oih en chuscuweioans 


4 MONTHS $1 


. 10c a copy 
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home and able to do a little work, 
but not much, etc., etc. 

The work of relief, it is be- 
lieved, will be very much simpli- 
fied and limited in its scope if 
selective conscription is adopted. 
Married men and others with de- 
pendents would be exempted, with 
a corresponding decrease in the 
number of families at home need- 
ing relief. Of course a similar re- 
sult would be attained under the 
volunteer system if such recruits 
were refused enlistment. As a 
matter of fact, however, in the 
eagerness to secure men a fine, 
upstanding fellow is liable to get 
through under the volunteer sys- 
tem, even if he’s married. When 
conscription removes all anxiety 
as to whether enough men will be 
obtained, a stricter watch can be 
kept against enlisting those with 
dependents. Stupendous sums 
would be necessary to care for the 
families of the men in an army 
of two million, even if only one 
man in five were married. Four 
hundred thousand families at 
$51.68 a month would mean 
$20,672,000 a month for the bare 
necessities alone. The magnitude 
of the relief problem in England, 
as well as considerable disorgani- 
zation in industry, has been large- 
ly due to the indiscriminate ac- 
ceptance of volunteers in the early 
days of the war. 

In conclusion, it may be said 
that the relief plan outlined above 
has been adopted in Canada, as a 
result of lessons learned in the 
hard school of experience. The 
national patriotic fund raised 
there by popular subscription 
amounted to $19,000,000 in 1916, 
and $14,000,000 have already been 
pledged during the first three 
months of the present year. 





Elected Directors of Frank 
Seaman, Inc. 


Frank A. Arnold and Julian Seaman 
were elected directors of Frank Seaman, 
Inc., New York, at the annual meeting 
held recently. 


No Substitute Would Do 


Kidder: I want a cake of soap. 
Miss Pert: What kind, Grandpa? 
Kidder: No, Sweetheart.—Packer’s 


Bulletin. 
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303 am 


of advertising 
in the 


World Wide Educational Number of the 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


which was issued on April 7th. 


coy 


The demand for extra copies of this record-breaking issue of 
“America’s Foremost Business Paper” necessitated a printing 


20,000 Copies 


This vast volume of business in the dry goods publication that has 
the largest advertising rate per page is final and convincing testi- 
mony to the selling power of “America’s Foremost Business Paper.” 


DRY GOODS: ‘ECONOMIST 
General Offices 231 West 39th Street, New York 


Branches in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
London and Paris. 








Spokesman for Fair Trade League 
Replies to “Big Advertiser” 





Lawyer Passes in Review the Assertions Made in a Recent Article in 
PRINTERS’ INK 


HE following communication 

from W. H. C. Clarke, a 
New York.lawyer, was written at 
the request of a prominent mem- 
ber of the Fair Trade League. 
The article to which it is an 
answer was published in PriNnTERS’ 
Ink for February 1 and was en- 
titled, “Big National Advertiser 
Claims That Price-Cutting Helps 
Sell His Goods.” 

Our readers will recall that the 

contributor of that article was 
convinced that vigorous advertis- 
ing rather than the Stephens Bill 
was the remedy for many of the 
ailments of which the American 
Fair Trade League complains: 
His experiences had shown him, 
he explained, that he could sell his 
goods successfully through strong 
and consistent advertising even 
without the aid of salesmen. His 
idea was that with the right copy 
and the right mediums and a 
strong appropriation, the selling 
would take care of itself. “The 
manufacturers,” he said, “who 
are urging this bill, are simply 
confessing that their advertising 
is inefficient and ineffectual. 
They don’t need legislation ; what 
they need is a new advertising 
policy, a new copy appeal, or an 
appropriation big enough for the 
job.” 

He went on to say that he wel- 
comed the added advertising which 
was his when. dealers cut the 
price. With his vigorous adver- 
tising he did not fear that many 
dealers would throw out his line, 
even though they are price-cutters. 
He said that an advertiser cannot 
buy the co-operation of the small 
dealer merely by maintaining 
prices. 

Printers’ INK takes pleasure in 
giving space to Mr. Clarke’s com- 
munication upon a subject which 
is so keenly debated as this ques- 
tion of price standardization and 
all aspects of which it has be- 
lieved should be thoroughly can- 
vassed. 





say insult the trade and they 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The Arab has a prayer to Allah 
to send him an enemy. The Arab 
is wise in his way. He realizes 
that friends often lull him into 
fat softness and ease. It is the 
enemies that make him hot under 
the collar and stir up his energies 
and keep him awake at night, 
thinking out plots and counter 
plots. 

It is even so in my case with 
Printers’ Ink. Those articles 
with which I agree, I run over 
benignly and then put them aside 
to be covered with dust; but those 
with which I disagree worry me 
like Job with his boils. They 
simply will not be put away. 

It is for this reason that I have 
kept by me your issue of Febru- 
ary 1, with the article entitled 
“Big National Advertiser Claims 
That Price-Cutting Helps Sell His 
Goods.” This article has stirred 
my ire to the extent of reading it 
about seven times. My family 
has been positively worried about 
my anniability, and so far I have 
not explained to them that I am 
putting my ill humor “all into 
one.’ 

I sometimes wonder whether the 
injunction, to “love your enemies,” 
may not have had its inception at 
least in the fondness which we 
develop for those who stir us up 
and make us fizz like seidlitz 
powders. 

I have developed something of 
this feeling for the unknown ‘ ‘Big 
National Advertiser.” He riles one 
so much that it is difficult to con- 
template him as anything else than 
a likeable cuss. 

IS ADVERTISING A PANACEA? 


It must be a wonderful thing 
to be able to reduce life and com- 
merce to such simple terms as 
Big National Advertiser has done. 
In about six places he repeats 
that “it is all in the advertising.” 
With advertising you can luxuri- 
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IX months after their first ad- 
vertisement had appeared in 
The Iron Age, the Wallace Barnes 
Company, of Bristol, Conn., knew 
definitely that their advertising was 
paying,—big. 

This company has now used The 
Iron Age fora long period of years. 
They began with small space, eighth 
pages, but now use half pages every 
week. 




















































Although The Iron Age proved 
its sales power to the Wallace 
Barnes Company in less than 

six months, the co-operation of 
our Sales Promotion Department is 
what impressed them most strongly. 

















From data given by the Wallace Barnes 
Company our advertising experts were able 
to inject personality into the printed sales 
message that benefited the advertiser not 
only in dollars and cents—by sales actually 
produced—but gained prestige for them 
throughout this great buying industry. 

















If your product is one that can logically 
be advertised in The Iron Age, we stand ready 
to demonstrate that it can profitably be ad- 
vertised in The Iron Age. 












MEMBER OF THE A.B.C. 
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To Advertising Agencies 





The National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau is a corporation, formed in De- 
cember, 1915, under the laws, of the 
State of New York. 




















Membership in this corporation is 
confined to advertising agencies of rec- 
ognized standing. 


Its members (listed below) will re- 
ceive applications for membership from 
other advertising agencies that desire 
first-class facilities, now or in the future, 
for the placing of outdoor advertising in 
behalf of their clients. 


The Bureau is transacting a steadily 
increasing business with marked satis- 
faction to its members. 


It offers expert counsel, responsible 
service and broad facilities. 


National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau 


(Incorporated) 
e e ° e 
Fifth Avenue Building, 200 Fifth Ave., NewYork 
MEMBERS 4 
George Batten Company........... New York Lyddon & Hanford Co...... Rochester, N. Y. 
Blackman-Ross Co........ccscsce New York Mi. DB. Bele Gisccvcscsccveses New York 
Chas. Blum Ady. Corporation... .Philadelphia Eugene McGuckin Co........... Philadelphia 





Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York Nichols-Finn Adv. Co... .Chicago 
Corman Cheltenham Co., Inc., Frank Presbrey Co..... New York 
piece aeke ska © New York Frank Seaman, Inc.....New York 
The Erickson Co...... New York Sherman & Bryan, Inc...... 
The Richard A. Foley Advertis- [ee SHB Be BG ter wee weeeweeeeeeee New York 
ing Agency....... Philadelphia Stewart-Davis Adv. oo 
Fuller & Smith....... Cleveland Paylor-CritehfislA-Clague Co... 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc....New York VOWS GFMMMP 7 klk e eee e eens Chicago 
Martin V. Kelley Co.. New York J. Walter Thompson Co...... 
H. XE. Lesan Adv. Agency., j§ ORR ~~” ———— caeeeeseeneeseeeeees New York 





Sehew adeeb seas New York 
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must still carry your goods; with 
advertising you can make a woman 
“go six blocks out of her way” 
to secure your goods; with adver- 


tising you can fire your salesmen | 
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and run along without them for | 
years; with advertising you can | 


ignore the jobbers, make no con- 
cessions for window displays, 


local advertising, “or anything | 
else” ; with advertising you can | 
demand “cash with order”; with | 


advertising you “do not care if a 


concern is rated at a million dol- | 
lars, it must live up to the same | 


terms which are accorded to any- 
body else”; with advertising you 
“play no favorites and make no 
concessions”; with advertising 
“what choice has the trade but to 
supply” your goods? Answer, 


“none whatever.” I repeat, that it | 
must be very joyous to be able | 


to reduce life and commerce to 
such simple terms. I wonder why 
any of us work when by adver- 
tising we can make the consumer 
support us in ease, irrespective of 
the attitude of either the trade or 
the buyers. There appears to be 
an idea in Congress that adver- 
tising is a form of commercial 
hypnotism by which the consumer, 
like some docile Trilby, is made 
to sing, weep, dance, roll over and 
play dead, and buy goods end- 
lessly, and pay without protest for 
the privilege of being thus manip- 
ulated. 

Big Advertiser’s testimony cer- 
tainly supports this view. If I 
did not have his own statement 
about the length of time he had 
been “in business, I should sup- 
pose that he was a commercial 
débutante—a pretty and spoiled 
girl. His description of how he 
makes the trade and the public 
jump through his hoops, is cer- 
tainly reminiscent of the girl who 
is so loaded down with proposals 
and invitations that she simply 
cannot understand how there are 
any unmarried women in the 
world. Big Advertiser appears to 
believe that because he can make 
million-dollar concerns send in 
“cash with order,” there is no 
reason why every manufacturer 
should not put all of his quality 
and energy into his advertising 
and tell the trade and the con- 
sumers where they get off. One 
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Cultivate 
Canada 


Ask us How 





Weare on the spot 
and knowconditions 


SMITH 
DENNE 


Moore 


LIMITED 


General | 
Advertising 
Agents 


Lumsden Bldé 


TORONTO. 


‘Branches at Ne ew York, 
Londonaris. 
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An Advertising Manager 
in Embryo 
We want a young man 
known and experienced 
in the New York field. 
He must be 
awake. He must have 
demonstrated his abil- 
ity to sell space in pub- 


alive, 


lications of the highest | 


type, where character 


and quality of circula- | 
tion out-weigh mere | 


quantity. 


He must be broad of | 


vision —a_ thinker —a 


real salesman. 


capable of ultimate de- 


velopment into the re- | 
sponsible head of his | 
department in a young | 


and successful maga- 
zine of the 
quality and standard. 


If you are the type of 
man we want, your 
first letter 


your services to us. 


will 


Address “E. C.,” Box | 


276, c/o Printers’ Ink. 





Most | 
important, he must be | 


highest | 


sell | 


INK 


might suppose that even Big Na- 
tional Advertiser might realize 
that while there are some prod- 
ucts that are “bought,” there are 
others that really have to be sold, 
and that the latter in many ways 
are just as useful to the public as 
the former. 
PRELIMINARY TO SUCCESSFUL 
MARKETING 


Until I read Big ‘ Advertiser’s 
article, | had assumed that the 
successful marketing of a national 
product was dependent on a num- 
ber of elements and considera- 
tions. First, the product must pos- 
sess the quality of satisfying a 
demand ; second, it must be known 
so that people. would not have to 
be clairvoyant to detect its exist- 
ence; third, it must be accessible, 
so that the impulse to buy it can 
be gratified at least on the same 
day that it occurs. 

Big Advertiser tells me, in ef- 
fect, that the matter is much sim- 
pler than I have supposed. None 
of these things are essential. He 
does not mention quality; he does 
not mention accessibility; he in- 
fers from his insistence on adver- 
tising that there is no objection to 
having the product known. 

Big Advertiser says that if his 
business began to drop off he 
would not go to the factory to see 
whether there was anything the 
matter with the quality. Once in 
three months is apparently suffi- 
cient to convince him that the fac- 
tory is still there. He would not 
even go whining down to Wash- 
ington in support of the Stephens 
Bill. He would not go to the 
trade to find the trouble. As to 
the consumer, he would not even 
give her a thought. All that he 
would do would be to overhaul 
his advertising policy, double his 
advertising investment and prob- 
ably amputate a few pet notions 
about copy. 

It is all so simple that I wonder 
why I work for a living. 

No wonder Big Advertiser 
thinks the supporters of the Ste- 
phens Bill are inefficient. Now 
that he calls my attention to the 
fact, I am amazed that I did not 
sooner see the inefficiency of men 
who waste any time considering 
the quality of their goods or the 
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Printed 
forms that are 
recognized at sight 


save time and prevent trouble in any office. 


Not only do printed forms facilitate the execu- 
tion of office work, but if each form is printed 
on paper of a distinctive color, no employee need 
read through a form to know what it is and 
where it belongs. 


~ Its color tells what it is instantly. 


It is easy and economical to make all your 
office, inter-office and branch forms distinctive 
in this manner by standardizing on Hammermill 
Bond. 


This paper is made in 12 colors and white, in 
3 finishes—which produces a smooth, a ripple 
and a linen surface—and in all standard weights. 


Hammermill Bond is good paper, it.is tough 
and durable, it can be obtained quickly by your 
printer, and it is quite inexpensive. 


Let us send you our free portfolio, “The Signal 
System,” which will show you how you can use 
Hammermill Bond to advantage in your office. 
You will find many of your problems solved in 
this book, and solved so you can see the colors 
and feel the quality of the paper. Even the type 
is suggested. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Look for this Watermark—it ts our word of honor to the public 
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We have added an 


Electrotype 
Plant 


to our modern night and day 
stereotyping and matrix-making 
equipment, and are now prepared 
to give the best of work and ser- 
vice in all branches. 

We are specially prepared to 
handle advertising agency work, 
including the shipping of both 
matrices and plates. 

All we require in work of this 
kind is one type form, or a 
single original, and a mailing list. 


O’Flaherty’s 


New York Suburban List 























225 West 39th Street ’Phone, 6875 Bryant 
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condition of their factory or the 
attitude of the trade or the state 
of mind of the consumer, when 
all that is necessary with wrong 
conditions is to “amputate some 
of my pet notions about copy” and 
“double my advertising invest- 
ment.” I immediately perceive 
the inefficiency of those manufac- 
turers who waste time trying to 
keep their goods in the stock of 
the neighborhood stores, when all 
that is really necessary is to make 
the consumer “go six blocks out 
of her way to get it.” Think of 
the inefficiency of the manufac- 
turer who desires to cover the 
country with an appropriation of 
$25,000 or $50,000, combined with 
the Stephens Bill, as contrasted 
with the efficiency of Big Adver- 
tiser who would not bother with 
the Stephens Bill, but would spend 
four or five times that amount 
to accomplish the same result! 
Big Advertiser might well say 
that the ordinary manufacturer 
should be “ashamed of himself” 
for spending only $50,000 under 
uniform price conditions to accom- 
plish precisely what Big Adver- 
tiser could accomplish without any 


difficulty, by expending several 
times that amount, presumably to 
secure the same number of sales. 


Big Advertiser says: “The 
manufacturer whose advertising is 
really efficient does not care how 
often the price is cut; in fact, 
the oftener it is cut the more ad- 
vertising he gets and the more 
goods he sells. Furthermore, the 
cut price is a positive protection 
to him, because it helps to keep 
out substitution and new compe- 
tition. Provided that the adver- 
tising is really efficient. It all 
comes back to that in the end.” 


SUGGESTS THAT “BIG ADVERTISER” 
GO TO LOGICAL END 


Now, if there is anything in 
Big Advertiser’s argument and in 
his self-confessed efficiency, one 
might suppose that under the pro- 
visions of the Stephens Bill he 
would prescribe a uniform price 
at the lowest level to which his 
goods had been cut, so as to secure 
the efficiency of the cut price 
everywhere. Big Advertiser says 
“I hug myself” every time I see 
my products advertised. at a cut 


price. Yet, according to his own 
argument, the stimulation in sales 
and the freedom from substitu- 
tion only occur in those stores 
which are carrying the cut price. 
In other stores which are endeav- 
oring to maintain the higher price 
there is no stimulation in sales 
and certainly no freedom from 
substitution. One might suppose 
that real efficiency would dictate 
that Big Advertiser would take 
advantage of such an act as the 
Stephens Bill, if it were passed, 
to secure throughout his trade the 
uniform efficiencies of the cut 
price, by prescribing a uniform 
price so low that there would be 
no room left for new competitors 
or for substitution or for even 
any profit to the retailers. Big 
Advertiser’s idea of efficiency, as 
he puts it into my mind, cer- 
tainly suggests that the sale of 
his goods would be enormously 
stimulated if he not only cuts out 
the profit of the retailers, as he 
suggests, but if he cuts out his 
own profit as well. Certainly, as 
an efficiency expert whose aim 1s 
to make a free gift to the con- 
sumer of the retailer’s service, Big 
Advertiser ought to carry his effi- 
ciency one step further and make 
a free gift of his own service. I 
could safely guarantee that that 
would enormously stimulate his 
sales, 

It may be that my understand- 
ing is twisted, but it seems to me 
that Big Advertiser’s logic cer- 
tainly becomes, so to speak, warped 
into a kink when he says: 

“Now suppose for a minute that 
I listened to the wail of the small 
and inefficient dealer and at- 
tempted to maintain my fifteen- 
cent resale price, so that he could 
‘make a profit,’ what would he 
do? He would put up a private 
brand substitute to sell at ten 
cents and he would stick my goods 
under the counter.” ; 

Now, considering that Big Ad- 
vertiser has used his whole article 
to tell us that the thing of “put- 
ting his goods under the counter” 
is a thing that cannot be done; 
that though he fire his salesmen, 
ignore his factory, trample on his 
trade and make his consumers 
walk six blocks out of the way, his 
goods will still be dragged out 
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from under the counter by an in- 
dignant public (which reminds me 
of the dog, woman and walnut 
tree, the more you beat them, the 
better they be), it is somewhat dif- 
ficult to understand how the fif- 
teen-cent price will enable the re- 
tailer to palm off a substitute, or 
put the goods under the counter. 


HOW STANDARDIZATION WOULD AF- 
FECT THIS ADVERTISER 


The fact of the matter is, that 
under a resale price statute, Big 
Advertiser would realize that his 
price is too high, and that if he is 
really stimulating sales and pre- 
venting substitution and discour- 
aging competition in  cut-price 
stores, he ought by all means to 
duplicate those favorable condi- 
tions in the non-cut-price stores, 
and he would do so by taking ad- 
vantage of a resale price statute, 
by, leveling down the exorbitant 
price to the proper plane in all of 
his retail outlets. 

Big Advertiser’s method of rea- 
soning is modeled on the plan of 
those naturalists who reconstruct 
the entire skeleton of an antedi- 
luvyian animal from one bone. Be- 
cause Big Advertiser has an ar- 
ticle which must be bought, so 
that the sole function of salesmen 
is to bring in orders three months 
ahead of the time when they 
would have to come in anyway, 
and so that not even price-cutting 
can cause the trade to drop them, 
and so that not even kicking the 
consumer in the face will make 
him stop buying them, he infers 
that all other manufacturers 


should stop wasting time bother- - 


ing about the factory or about 
Congress or the trade or the con- 
sumer, and simply move into an 
advertising agency and amputate 
a few notions and other things 
and find himself on easy street. 
Big Advertiser’s classifications 
of business are as simple and all- 
embracing as his other ideas. 


WOULD PREVENT SUBSTITUTION 


It always seemed to me until I 
heard from Big Advertiser, that 
in addition to the distinction be- 
tween those goods that had to be 
sold and those which the trade 
cursed and carried, and which the 


consumer berated and _ bought, 


INK 


there was another distinction be- 
tween the kind of goods whose 
purchase is an event and those 
whose purchase is a mere routine 
matter. For instance, I buy a 
postage stamp or a can of talcum 
or a stick of shaving soap with- 
out harassing my mind or my 
pocketbook; but when I come to 
buy a motorcar or a life insur- 
ance policy, I am not without 
trepidation and considerable men- 
tal filling and backing. I have al- 
ways figured that price-cutting, 
which is simply price uncertainty, 
has its effect on both the routine 
buying and the epochal buying. It 
affects the routine buying, because 
when I ask for my favorite shav- 
ing soap, or even for Big Adver- 
tiser’s fifteen-cent product, what- 
ever it is, and find that I can 
only get it by walking six blocks, 
I am very apt to take a chance on 
some other product which, while it 
may not offer me the same amount 
of pleasure, is sufficiently near to 
relieve me of the pain of walking 
six blocks. In short, my routine 
buying is upset by price uncer- 
tainty, which prevents my favor- 
ite products from being accessible. 

My epochal buying is disturbed 
by price uncertainty for quite a 
different reason. If I decide that 
I would like to have a certain 
make of motorcar or an insur- 
ance policy in a certain company, 
I have settled only half of my 
problem. After reaching that de- 
cision, if there is any uncertainty 
about the price, the amount in- 
volved is big enough to make me 
fuss around for a month or two 
looking for the dealer or the in- 
surance agent who will give me 
the biggest cut or saving. 

On the other hand, where I 
know that it is a crime to split 
commissions on insurance, or that 
the automobile agent is a hired 
man, and that hired men do not 
cut prices, I am perfectly easy in 
my mind in making my epochal 
purchase. As soon as I decide 
what car or what policy I want, 
my whole problem is solved, as the 
price is not open to debate. The 
previous question has been moved 
by law. 

That is all that the inefficient 
manufacturers who are working 
for the Stephens Bill have in 
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April 19, 1917 


Mr. T. B. M.— Half a dozen very 
busy men within a week have told me 
of the relaxation and enjoyment they 
have found in reading 


The Adventures 


of Jimmie Dale 


By FRANK PACKARD 


JIMMIE is perhaps as well-known 
as THE GREY SEAL—he is a 
benevolent cracksman, and a wonder- 
ful combination of Sherlock Holmes 
and Raffles. 


When you want an evening off, buy 
a copy ($1.35 at any booksellers). .. 
You will forget your desk and the 
world in general, and be exhilarated 


and refreshed. 


38 W. 32nd St. 
NEW YORK 
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The history of 
The Seattle 
Daily and Sun- 
day Times has 
been one of 
striking 
achievement. 
Beginning from almost 
nothing, in 1896, The 
Times became in five 
years, under the late 











Colonel Alden J. Blethen, the leading even- 
ing Daily in the City of Seattle. 

In due time the Sunday edition was added, and in a whirl became 
the leading Sunday paper of the Pacific Northwest. 

A premium paper in its early days, The Seattle Daily & Sunday 
Times got out from under the premium system eight years ago, and 
without premiums or circulation contests secured and has. kept to this 
date the largest Daily and Sunday circulation in the Pacific Northwest. 

For several years, The Daily and Sunday Times has carried more 
advertising than the other two papers of Seattle combined, and has con- 
stantly delivered to its advertisers more net paid circulation than called 
for by its guarantees. 

In the year 1916, The Times erected and moved into its own home, 
a six-story, fire-proof building on Times Square, Seattle, Washington. 

In February, 1917, the Daily Times was moved from a one-cent to a 
two-cent paper. A drop in circulation was anticipated,’ but it did not 
materialize. The Daily Times at two cents is still delivering a net paid 
circulation far above its guarantee to advertisers. 

The Seattle Daily and Sunday Times is now a two-cent Daily and 
a five-cent Sunday, delivering a Daily net paid circulation of over 
65,000 copies, and a Sunday net paid circulation of over 85,000 copies. 
Phy Times has always had quantity and class. Now it has more 
class. 


TIMES PRINTING COMPANY 


OF SEATTLE 
TIMES BUILDING, TIMES SQUARE 


JOSEPH BLETHEN Cc. B, BLETHEN 
President Editor-in-Chief 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


Eastern and Central 
New YorkE, Tribune Bldg. 
Cu1caco, Tribune . 
St. Louis, Third Natl. 

Bank Bldg. 

Detroit, Ford Bldg. 
Tue S. C. BECKWITH 
SPECIAL AGENCY. 
Pacific Coast 

San FRANCISCO, 
742 Market St., 
R. J. BipweLi Co. 





Daily at noon The Times drops 
atime ball 


CRRRERED OFFS ORFPERRRED Oumeensane tn. 
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mind. They know that the wide 
distribution of postage stamps is 
based on Uncle Sam’s uniform 
price statutes. They know that 
the Supreme Court stopped price 


demoralization in railway tickets. | 
They know that most of the | 
States have prevented price de- | 


moralization in insurance, and 
they ask for the same form of 


price stabilization in other forms | 


of special or branded products. 


And, believe me, if the Stephens | 
Bill is ever enacted, Big Adver- | 


tiser will realize that on February 
1, 1917, he was talking through 


his hat, and that instead of having | 
the advantages of a low enough | 


price to prevent substitution and 


to shut out new competition and | 


to stimulate sales in only a few 


price-cutting stores, he would be | 
foolish not to lower his price to | 
the same level in all of his stores, | 


so that these good things would 
not be thrust upon him merely in 
spots, but would be given to him 
in all of his trade territory. 

W. H. CricHTton CLARKE. 


Standard Rate Card Adopted 


The rate card committees of the Tech- 


nical Publicity Association, and the 
Associated Business Papers, appointed at 
the annual meetings of those organiza- 
tions and which have been working to- 
gether for several months, have agreed 
upon a form of rate card which it is 
hoped will be adopted by the members 
individually. Heretofore rate cards 
have differed in size and in the meth- 
ods af presenting information. The 
committee recommends a _ uniform-sized 
card, 3x5 inches, of special stock, which 
shall contain information as follows: 

Name of paper, where published, issue 
dated, forms close, size type page, size 
full page, width column, subscription 
rate, most important element in sub- 
scription list (field of publication), 
service department (have or have not) 
(charge for service), miscellaneous in- 
formation (such _ specific mechanical 
data about publication as are not covered 
elsewhere), rates for all spaces and 
locations, rates for color. Do front 
covers apply as —— on regular yearly 
contracts or do they constitute separate 
contracts? 

Specimens of the card can be ob- 
tained from Jesse H: Neal, secretary of 
the Associated Business Papers, 220 
West 42d St., New York. 


Trumbull White, formerly managing 
editor of Everybody’s Magazine, and 
Frank Parker Stockbridge, formerly 
managing editor of the New York 
Evening Mail, have organized the In- 
vestors’ Public Service, Inc., New York. 








Do You Know 
Retail Selling? 


There is a genuine class A oppor- 
tunity with one of our clients for 
a young man who really under- 
stands the art of selling goods 
over the counter, and who is able 
to tell what he knows in clear and 
vivid English. 

Incidentally, he must be a thinker. 
We are not looking primarily for 
a clever salesman; still less are 
we looking for a fluent word jug- 
gler. The man we do want has 
studied salesmanship and _ store 
management until he thoroughly 
knows their sound principles. He 
is well acquainted at first hand, 
also, with the mental make-up of 
the retailer and his clerks. He 
must write so interestingly that he 
can hold the attention of these 
clerks. It is desirable that he 
should have had experience in 
more than one line of retail trade. 
The man we are looking for will 
be willing to work at the start un- 
der supervision for a salary of 
about $1,800. Our hope is that the 
supervision can shortly be with- 
drawn and that he will make a big 
job for himself. There is plenty 
of room to exercise all the in- 
itiative and ability he possesses. 


If your reply appeals to us, we 
shall be glad to tell you all about 
the position and to arrange for an 
interview with our client. Give 
full details as to your experience 
and education, and, if possible, 
submit samples of your written 
work. Only applications by let- 
ter will be considered. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Inc. 


404 4th Ave., New York City 
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QUAVAQUADNODAGUAOADNGUOONODAEADOOUOONOUOUL 
I Had -An Idea, 


the desire for work ana un- 
limited confidence in myself 
—but 

No financial support nor 
moral backing. 








After six months’ search I found 
a group of men that I am proud 
to be associated with ; that said: 
‘‘We’ll take just as much chance 
as you take; how much confidence 
have you?” My answer was to 
goto work. I had no assurance 
of anything except support; nor 
did I ask for more--not even a 
drawing account. This was four 
months ago. I received the sup- 
port I needed, and more. Now 
my earnings are well over five 
thousand a year and rapidly 
increasing. 


Now— 


the company needs another man with 
ideas—with a tremendous capacity 
for work—with a love for his work 
and a determination to make good. 
He’s willing to take the same chances 
I took. 


He Should Know 


how to create and sell printing; how 
to lay out rough sketches, and in fact, 
the rudiments of the business, which 
would benecessary coconduct hisown 
plant, for that’s what the place needs. 





The present equipment is sufficient 
to produce $150,000.00 worth of 
commercial printing per year. Addi- 
tional equipment will be obtained 
just as soon as the “big boss” is 
“shown” something. 

I am inserting this without consult- 
ing the “chief” because I see the need 
for such a man and a real opportunity 
for him. 

If you think you are the man and 
have the necessary confidence in 
yourself write me in confidence—I'll 
arrange an interview, 


D. A. 8., Box 271, Printers’ Ink, 
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Persistent 
Follow-up Lowers Cost 
of Selling 


Business Paper Advertiser Writes 
Nine Times to Inquirer Before 
Landing the Order, But the One 
Sale Amounted to $8,000—T. P. 
A. Discusses Direct Advertising 
and High Selling Cost 


hye the high cost of sell- 


ing by direct advertising was 


the question at the semi-final 


| meeting of the Technical Publicity 


Association, Inc., held Thursday, 


| April 12, at the New York Adver- 
: tising Club. 
| W. D. Lindsey, assistant advertis- 
| ing manager of the Western Elec- 


The speakers were 


tric Company, Edward H. Schulze, 


| and C. R. Lippmann. 


Mr. Schulze gave a specific in- 


| stance of an investigation into the 
| follow-up methods employed by 
| some concerns to which inquiries 
| have been addressed. There were 
| twenty-eight firms in the market 


for $660,000 worth of equipment, 
and over a period of six months 
they sent out 404 separate in- 
quiries in answer to business-pa- 
per advertisements. Of these 404 
only 374 responded. The inquiries 
called for particulars, and yet only 
258 sent any printed matter in an- 
swer to this specific request. Of 
these 374, again, eighty-four, or 
twenty-three per cent, followed up 
with a second letter, and only 
thirty-two with a third. Just one 
followed up with nine letters, and 
he ultimately made a sale amount- 
ing to $8,000. Only forty-two fol- 
lowed up by personal call. - 

“That seems to me to answer 
the problem of the high cost of 
selling,” said the speaker. “At 
this time it means a great deal 
whether a man spends $10 to 
make sales or $5. If a man is 
sufficiently interested to inquire, 
his inquiry should be carefully 
treasured and followed up. 

“Another thing: a lot of firms 
send out their salesmen without 
any letter work at all. If Jones 
out in Illinois closes a particularly 
hard sale, his way of doing it 
ought to be sent out in a letter to 
Smith in Georgia. 
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Speaking of 


smoking sensibly — 


| WV alltheir good taste, Fatimas 
would not be a sensible smoke 
if they weren’t comfortable. 


In other words, Fatimas would not 
be sensible if they ever bothered 
your throat or tongue; or if they 
didn’t leave you feeling all right even 
after smoking more than usual. 


Fatima Cigarettes never disturb. 
They can’t.. The milder tobaccos in 
their Turkish blend are in such per- 
fect balance with the richer, fuller- 
flavored leaves as to off-set entirely 
all undue heaviness —the cause of 
over-richness found in so many other 
cigarettes. 


You'll realize this with your first 
package of Fatimas. 


Liggelte Myers Tobacco Cx 


FATIMA 


A Sensible aaa: 
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DO YOU SELL ANY- 
THING FOR SHIPS? 


If you do now is the time to talk to ship- 
builders and ship owners. 


The United States leads the world in ship- 
building. New shipyards are rapidly being 
created to meet the demand for vessels of 


; 

E 

E 

E 

every class. : : 
MARINE ENGINEERING 
: 

: 


has guided shipbuilders and ship owners 
for over 20 years and is read to-day more 
carefully than ever before by the men of 
purchasing power in the Marine Field. 


MARINE ENGINEERING 


will carry your message to the men you 
want to reach at a cost so low as to 
surprise you. Send for a sample copy. 
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ALDRICH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Printing Crafts Burlding 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Member 448 A. B. C. 











AANA 
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“Another use for letters is to 
keep in touch with customers. 
Often a firm will sell a man and 
then forget about it. By regular 
use of letters you can sometimes 
detect a grouch or complaint, and 
remedy it. And letters can be 
used to bring back dissatisfied cus- 
tomers.” 

Mr. Lippmann, taking up first 
the limitations of a house-organ, 
said that it does not produce quick 
results, and is not to be considered 
in the case of one impatient for 
quick reactions. 

“It is one of the least under- 
stood forms of advertising,” he 
said, “because its aims are not al- 
ways clearly defined. In conduct- 
ing a house-organ hew close to the 
line and don’t make it a miniature 
trade paper. It should pivot 
around the house’s policies. 

“Another limitation is that of 
time, and if a man hasn’t any idea 
how quickly the months can roll 
by, I would suggest that he try to 
produce a house-organ. Again, 
a house-organ runs into money, 
but that doesn’t have to be so. 
The Burroughs Adding Machine 


Company have used a blotter as a 
house-organ. 

“There are house-organs reach- 
ing anywhere from 20,000 em- 
ployees to 100. One of the objects 


is to stimulate salesmen. I kriow 
one firm with sales agents all over 
the country, some of whom have 
never seen the home office. This 
house has an edition of one hun- 
dred, and says that its organ im- 
presses its agents with the con- 
viction that it is a substantial con- 
cern. And while we're talking 
about reducing the cost of selling, 
the house-organ in many cases is 
doing this by increasing the sell- 
ing efficiency of both dealers and 
their clerks.” 

Mr. Lindsey’s paper dealt with 
systems, methods and forms em- 
ployed in direct advertising. He 
said in part: 

“It appears to, be a standard 
practice in large concerns having a 
number of branch offices to do 
circularization work from head- 
quarters. This obviously has the 
advantage of centralizing and 
minimizing the expenses involved 
because it does away with the 
transportation charges of ship- 


ment from headquarters to the 
branch houses. There are some 
concerns, however, that do not do 
any circularization work from 
headquarters, but they prepare the 
printed matter and ship in bulk to 
each branch house. The mailing 
chains are maintained at the 
branch houses for ease in correc- 
tions according to salesmen’s re- 
ports. The plan to be used de- 
pends upon the character of the 
organization. If the salesmen’s 
reports and customers’ cards are 
kept at the branch houses, then it 
appears to be advisable to have the 
mailing chains at the branches 
also. 

“Another phase of this question 
is that the mailing cards can be 
distributed more seasonably. For 
example, a concern making a pat- 
ented roofing for factories might 
have a mailing folder prepared 
showing the fire and spark-resist- 
ing qualities of its material, ship- 
ping these out to branch houses to 
be mailed to all industrial plants 
the morning after a big fire in any 
of the districts.” 

The association elected officers 
for the coming year as follows: 
President, Charles A. Hirschberg, 
Ingersoll-Rand Company; first 
vice-president, W. D. Lindsey, 
Western Electric Company; sec- 
ond vice-president, W. H. Easton, 
Westinghouse Electrical Manufac- 
turing Company; secretary, H. J. 
Downes, American Locomotive 
Company; treasurer, H. M. Davis, 
Sprague Electric Works; execu- 
tive committee: Eliot Reid, West- 
inghouse Lamp Company, and 
Robert P. Kehoe, De Lavergne 
Machine Company. 


Maurice Needham Makes 
Change in Chicago 

Maurice Needham, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Nash Motors Com- 
pany, of Kenosha, Wis., and more re- 
cently general manager of the Bailey 
Non-Stall Differentia Coperetinn, of 
Chicago, has resigned to become asso- 
ciated with the Barrett-Cravens Com- 
pany, in the latter city, maker of auto- 
mobile equipment. 


W. T. Pickering has joined the serv- 
ice department of the Dallas, Tex., office 
of the Southwestern Advertising Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, He was formers 
with the a & Sharpe Mfg. Co., of 
Providence, R. I., and later with "the 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co., Boston. 





Congressional Talk of Taxing 
Advertising 


Features of Revenue Producing Proposals Which May Touch Advertisers 
Closely 


Special Washington Correspondence 
HERE has been some talk 
among Congressmen in Wash- 

ington this week regarding the 
possibility of taxing advertising 
in some of its forms as one of the 
means of meeting the extraordi- 
nary expenses of the war. How- 
ever, the suggestion has not been 
discussed as seriously or as ex- 
tensively as might be supposed by 
readers of some of the newspaper 
dispatches sent from Washington. 
Furthermore, such mention of the 
subject as has been made has come 
merely as the personal suggestions 
of individual Congressmen cast- 
ing about, almost feverishly, for 
possible new sources of Federal 
revenue that will not provoke too 
serious resentment on the part of 


the general public. 
The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representa- 


tives, which originates revenue- 
producing legislation, such as the 
proposed new tax bill, has as yet 
taken no action on the advertising 
proposition. It may be added, 
however, for what slight signifi- 
cance it has, if any, that several 
of the Congressmen who have 
suggested advertising as a Gov- 
ernmental income producer are 
members of this committee. How- 
ever, even these few Congressmen 
have made no suggestion to tax 
display advertising in newspapers 
and magazines, as has been re- 
ported in the daily press. All that 
has been done was to point to 
street car and poster advertising 
as a possible object of taxation, 
either on a weekly basis or for 
the life of the card or poster. 
Secretary of the Treasury Mc- 
Adoo, in the communication he 
sent to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on Monday, April 16, sug- 
gesting various possible means of 
raising additional revenue, with 
estimates of the sums that might 
be raised from each new or re- 


vived form of taxation, made no 
1 


mention whatever of advertising. 
The Committee began on Tuesday, 
the 17th, a series of sessions dur- 
ing which it will be determined 
which of the Secretary’s recom- 
mendations will be adopted and 
what suggestions from the outside 
will be incorporated. Present in- 
dications are that it will be fully 
two weeks before the completed 
taxation measure will be ready to 
be reported to the House and un- 
til that time it will be impossible 
to state definitely what decision 
has been reached with respect to 
advertising, although the present 
indications are all against any di- 
rect taxation of advertising. 


ADVERTISED COMMODITIES WILL PROB- 
ABLY BE AFFECTED 


Even though advertising escape 
taxation direct, however, there is 
a possibility that some of the new 
levies may affect advertising poli- 
cies via the increased prices of 
some advertised articles that seem 
certain to ensue, with the possible 
sequel of curtailed consumption. 
Among the more or less extensive- 
ly advertised articles suggested for 
taxation by the Secretary of the 
Treasury there may be mentioned 
sugar, refined petroleum in all its 
varied forms, cigars, cigarettes, 
smoking and chewing tobacco, au- 
tomobiles, trucks, motorcycles, 
graphophones and other musical 
instruments and sound records, 
soft drinks, liquors, cocoa, choco- 
late, etc. Advertising men will be 
able to speculate on the effect of 
the proposed taxes which, as rec- 
ommended, would be more than 
nominal in many instances, for in- 
stance, the levy of one cent a 
pound on sugar, and the doubling 
of the rates on cigars, cigarettes, 
etc. 

First-hand information coming 
to Printers’ INK from members 
of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee is to the effect that an effort 
will be made to have an increase 
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Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Notice 
Advertisers 
Advertising Agents 


A 
Gain of | 





64,350 Lines 


of advertising for March, 1917, is the result of a New 
Force in New York City compelling the revision of 
advertising schedules. 


The Sun 


Always a Great Newspaper, with inherent Selling 
Power, has more than doubled its circulation the past 
year. 


March 31st, 1916 
March 3lst, 1917 150,139 


Average net paid daily and Sunday for six months 


Gain in Circulation 81,830 
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WOODWARDS 
INCORPORATED 


Merchandising Counsel 
Advertising 


OQ 


R:L:-WHITTON: President 
goo South Michigan Avenue * Chicago 

















An Established Selling 


Organization—for Hire 


A large foreign (neutral) manufacturin3, concern, 
with New York and Chicago branches and cover- 
ing, the United States, will handle the entire mar- 
keting, of several high-prade specialty products of 
merit, which can be sold to the grocery, drug or 
confectionery trade. Is at present unable to brin3, 
its own poods to this country freely because of 
war conditions, but is desirous of maintainin?, its 
existing’, sales and office organization. Has thou- 
sands of current customers in the lines mentioned, 
throughout the United States. Can employ its 
own capital in the exploitation work and make 
permanent any present arrangement, even after 
importing, conditions become normal. In answer- 
ing, sive fullest particulars, which will be treated 
in strict confidence. 


“A. E.,” Box 277, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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in the postal rate on second-class 
mail incorporated in the new tax 
bill. Instead, however, of the 
proposal that was defeated in the 
last Congress after spirited debate 
the revised plan contemplates that 
the increase shall all be borne by 
the advertising sections of news- 
papers and periodicals while the 
reading matter will continue to be 
carried at one cent per pound. 
The argument is to bé made that 
Uncle Sam will continue his tra- 
ditional bounty in the interest of 
the dissemination of knowledge 
and will merely ask a higher car- 
rying charge of publishers for the 
“merchandise,” in the form of ad- 
vertising, which they deposit in 
the mails. : 

As the advertising section of 
each publication is to be regarded 
as “merchandise” the advocates of 
this scheme would have it charged 
the merchandise rate—namely the 
regular Parcel Post rate accord- 
ing to the zone system. This plan 
of assessing postage would, it is 
urged, “make it easy,” for the post- 
masters and the Congressmen who 
have evolved this plan will advise 
the Ways and Means Committee 
that Uncle Sam will not be bur- 
dened with the extra bookkeeping 
that might seem to be necessitated. 
Instead the publishers will be re- 
quired to figure up what propor- 
tion of each issue is reading mat- 
ter and what portion is advertis- 
ing and to proffer at the office of 
mailing, postage payment duly 
computed at the zone rates in ac- 
cordance with the apportionment 
of weight between “literature” and 
“merchandise.” 


To Prevent Misuse of Goods 


Sent on Approval 
The A. Kimball Company, New York, 
maker of price tickets, advertises in 
trade papers that it makes a ticket which 
is attached, sealed, in a prominent place 
on hats or garments, so that they cannot 
be worn publicly without breaking the 


‘Security’ Ticket,” asserts the 
copy, “is the first and only practical 
method of preventing the return of 
garments and hats that have been worn. 
The ‘Security’ is saving many merchants 
thousands of dollars each season. It is 


enforcing ‘fair ag A on the part of the. 


merchant towards the great majority of 
his customers and on the part of cus- 
tomers towards the merchant.” 


PRINTED SALESMEN 


Create a buying attitude— 
then sell. 


If-your present advertising 
is not doing this, it is not 
doing its duty. 


Established more than fifty years. The 
largest high grade printers in the world 


Che Lakeside Press 


R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 











Circulation Man 


with qualities fitting 
him to work into the 


Business Managership 


and to become assistant publisher 
of anew specialized monthly mag- 
azine in a unique field of broad, 
popular promise, is wanted. Ex- 
perience of a kind that has not 
injured mental flexibility for 
adapting work to new and partic- 
ularly interesting problems is re- 
quired; also ability to write cir- 
culation-selling letters of dignity 
and force; power to sense the 
feeling of a new public and the 
effect of an editorial policy. A 
young man wanted, college man 
preferred. Send a long detailed 
letter on ability and record, to 


‘**A.C.’’ Box 274, % Printers’ Ink 
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Home of Thos. Bennett, breeder of Duroc-Jer- 
sey swine, Vermillion Co., Ill. The Gazette has 
been a weekly visitor to this home, by invita- 
tion, for more than 20 years. 


TheBreeder’s Gazette 


CARRIED MORE ADVERTISING IN 1916 
THAN ANY OTHER FARM PAPER. 
REGULAR MAILINGS OF THE GAZETTE FOR 
1917 HAVE BEEN AS FOLLOWS: 
88,123 Feb. 

90,584 8 


Less mailed to advertisers and 
agencies, agricultural colleges, 
exchanges, etc 

Total net paid 

Sample copies not included in this state- 
ment. We have no “inside” or special 
rates for either subscriptions or advertis- 
ing. No premiums, only the general excel- 
lence of The Gazette itself is offered to 
induce renewals, yet out of a total of 43,382 
orders received during the last six months 
of 1916, 30,061, or 69.3 percent, were renew- 
als, and 10,000 orders were in our office not 
entered on our books Jan. 1, 1917. 

We only count as renewals such orders 
as reach us within two months or less of 
date of expiration. 

Advertising 70c. a line, flat. 
particulars please address 


THE BREEDERS GAZETTE 


Ttabished 1)” The Farmer's Greatest Paper” Abished lary Pursdap 
Sanders Publishing Co.542 South Dearborn St 
CHICAGO. U.S.A 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representative, 
111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


. i” Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
STANDARD Eastern Representative, 
irae’ 381 Fourth Ave., 
QP Paes New York City.’ 


For further 
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When Raw Material 
Fails, Advertising Wins 
Place for Substitute 


(Continued from page 8) 
field who have leather problems to 
submit their troubles to the Fabri- 
koid company. Incidentally, many 
of the things now made of Fabri- 
koid are listed. 

All through the initial stages of 
the campaign, the company was 
advertising on faith. The demand 
for leather was so deep-rooted 
and there was such an entrenched 
prejudice against substitutes that 
only a manufacturer who had a 
clear vision of the ultimate out- 
come would have had the courage 
to persist. Gradually, however, 
the advertising overcame the dif- 
ficulties in the way. Even before 
the war, satisfactory progress was 
being: made. The war, of course, 
increased the company’s oppor- 
tunity by removing the resistance 
that had to be met. Then, too, the 
cumulative effect of the advertis- 
ing began to tell. 

The advertising appears in a 
good-sized list of magazines and 
in the journals reaching the in- 
dustries where the product is used. 
The message is changed in each 
case to suit the trade addressed. 
For example, publications reach- 
ing the hat field are used to tell 
the trade about Fabrikoid as sweat- 
bands. Similarly, furniture jour- 
nals are employed to tell how the 
product is used in upholstering 
divans, chairs, etc. The employ- 
ment of the trade papers is an es- 
sential part of the campaign, for 
it must be remembered, as Mr. 
Lord says, that one of the difficul- 
ties in the way of the company’s 
merchandising is that the dealer 
is afraid to offer anything that 
he cannot call “genuine leather.” 

The research work of the com- 
pany is an interesting part of the 
story. Experiments are con- 
stantly held with a view to adapt- 
ing the product to a greater va- 
riety of uses. Starting out as an 
upholstery material, dozens of 
things are now made of it. 

Fabrikoid is, of course, only one 
of the several substitutes that 
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Over Twenty Y ears 
Work for National A@ve 


has made it possible for John Lee Mahin to write his widely 
commended books on the problems of advertising and selling. 
The knowledge acquired from his broad experience in the adver- 
tising field he has put into two books which he offers to American 
business men in the belief that they will be of real dollars and 
cents value to everyone who manufactures or sells merchandise. 











ADVERTISING 
Selling the Consumer 


Some of the Chapter Headings 


How Markets Benefit Both oor 
sumer and Producer 

Advertising is Selling the Group « 

Advertising Mediums . . 

The Tools of Advertising. . 

—- and Testing an Advertise: 


What ‘the Manufacturer Owes the 
Consumer 

Application. of ‘the Five’ Funda- 
mental Tests 

Advertising ond Selling Through 
the Ordinary Channels of Trade 

How the Middleman Serves the 
Consumer 

Retail Advertising Making: Good 

Price Maintenance . 

Cooperation Between Salesman: ind 
Advertising . P 

Advertising Opportunities. 

The Advertising Manager 

The Advertising Solicitor . 

Mail Order Advertising 

Trademarks . ‘ 

Prestige Building Advertising . 

Can the Commercial Value of Good- 
will be Accurately Appraised? . 

The Advertising Agency . 











MAHIN’S 
Advertising Book 


Partial List of Contents 


Magazines, Newspaper al = 
Posting Rates . . 

Automobiles by States . . 

Dealers by Lines and States 

Engraving Data 

Family Incomes and ‘Expenditures 


ages . 

Paper Sizes—W eights and Qualities 

Painted Sign Data .. 

Parcel Post Data . . 

Population by Occupation, Religion, 
Age, Color and Nativity . . 

Postage Rates and _— a 

Poster Data . 

Proof Readers’ Marks - 

Street Car Data ... 

Type Faces .. 

Trademarks, Copyrights, etc. % 

Wealth, Production, and Distribu- 
tion in the United States for 1915 

Words to Square Inch of Different 
Body Types, etc. . “er 


260 pages. Legibly printed on high 
quality Bible Paper Stock, bound in 
black leather, gold stamped. Vest 
Pocket size, 54% inches by 254. $2.00 








SPECIAL FREE INSPECTION OFFER 


Both books are practical. 


I use them in my every-day work of 


directing national advertising campaigns. You want these books 
if they can help you. Simply tear out this page, write your 


name and address on the margin. 
you post-paid. At the end of five 
$4.00 or you return the books. 


a fairer offer? 


The books will go to 
days you send me 
How could I make 


6 East 39th Street 
New York City 
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Here’s the Winning 


Ticket forthe South! 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham Ledger 
Birmingham News 
Gadsden Journal 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock Arkansas 
Democrat 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville Florida Times 


Union 
GEORGIA 


Albany Herald 

Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Georgian-American 
Atlanta Journal 

Augusta Chronicle 
Augusta Herald . 
Brunswick News 

Macon News 

Macon Telegraph 
Savannah Morning News 
Waycross Journal - Herald 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier Journal 
Louisville Herald 
Louisville Times 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 
Charlotte News & Evening 
Chronicle 
Charlotte Observer 
Greensboro Daily News 
Raleigh Times 
Wilmington Dispatch 
Winston-Salem Twin City 
Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson Daily Mail 
Charleston Evening Post 
Columbia Record 
Columbia State 
Greenville News 
Spartanburg Herald 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga News 
Chattanooga Times 
Knoxville Journal & 

Tribune 
Knoxville Sentinel 
Memphis Commercial 
Appeal 
Nashville Banner 
Nashville Tennessean & 
American 


TEXAS 
Galveston News 


VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg News 


This is a selected list of Southern dailies—the leading news- 
papers of the South—papers you MUST use to reach the substantial 


white families of Dixieland. 


Covering territory that is mostly out of range of big city 
dailies of the East and Middle West, the papers in this list have 
undisputed sway and there’s mighty little duplication of circula- 


tion among them. 


The Southern people are enjoying wonderful prosperity this 
year. There never has been so good a time to solicit their business. 


If you wish specific information about sales possibilities or dis- 


tribution facilities, write to any of these papers. 


All of them are 


members of the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association and will 


give you all possible assistance. 


{ Prepared by the Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga.) 
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have been brought out. Shoes are 
becoming a product of the labora- 
tory. Some of them are made al- 
most entirely without leather. 
Fiber, cloth, aluminum and other 
materials are used in their manu- 
facture. Fabrikoid, however, is 
not being offered so much for 
shoes as it is in other directions. 
It is gradually being adapted for 
various parts of the shoe, but in 
the meantime it is working its way 
into other industries, so as to re- 
lease more and more of the best 
grade of leather for shoes, har- 
ness and for those other uses 
where it is indispensable. 

The Fabrikoid Company is play- 
ing a safer hand than most of the 
other concerns that are marketing 
leather substitutes. It is estab- 
lishing itself with the consumer. 
It is getting the buyer to accept 
the product for its own value and 
not because the real thing cannot 
be had. The consumer is made to 
appreciate the economic service 
that Fabrikoid is performing. In 
the case of many of the other sub- 
stitutes, all the work of educating 
the consumer to the change is left 
to the distributors. True enough, 
the buyer is accepting the change, 
but with the feeling that all this 
trouble is caused by the war, and 
that as soon as conditions become 
normal goods made of real leather 
can' be purchased once more. 
When that day comes Fabrikoid 
will be known and_ accepted, 
whereas most of the other prod- 
ucts will not be. Furthermore, it 
should not be forgotten that leath- 
er is not permanently out of the 


probably never again be abundant, 


but it has a tremendous hold on | 


the public and it will not be easily 


ousted from its position in the | 


market. 


The Fabrikoid Company will be | 
that competition. | 
With the assistance of advertising, | 
it edged its way in before the war. | 
By continuing its consistent ad- | 
vertising policy during the war, | 
even though the resistance to its | 
product was largely broken down | 


prepared for 


by the high price and scarcity of 
leather, it has dug itself in behind 


a bulwark of consumer good will | 


that will enable it to hold its own 
in the competitive days ahead. 


: New York 
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Why keep 


it a secret ? 


Our circulation of 75,000 at 
the $125 page rate offers you 
$4 a year circulation at 


$1.66 per page 
per thousand 


Yes — ridiculously low, but 
we increase our rate Fe ruary, 
1918. e 


The Atlantic Monthly 
‘MEMBER A. B. C. 


Who also publish 
The House Beautiful 


Chicago Boston 
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Positien Wanted As 
Technical Sales Manager 


Or Assistant 


Columbia University gradu- 
ate School of Electrical Engi- 
neerin Shop training, with 
large e ectrical concern. Study 
in general business management 
led to position as assistant to 
sales manager of leading New 
York electrical manufacturers. 
Later branch office sales man- 
ager of prominent Western con- 
cern followed by appointment 
as special sales representative 
working throughout the entire 
United States. 


Family reasons make return 
to New York advisable. 


Desire connection as sales 
manager or assistant sales man- 
ager to manufacturer of ma- 
chinery or supplies. Age 31. 


Address “‘F. D.,” Box 273, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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How Not To Business men 


throughout the 
Raise War country will 
Taxes watch with the 
deepest interest the steps taken by 
the government to increase its 
revenues to meet the cost of war. 
The $5,000,000,000 bond issue will 
be supplemented, it may be taken 
for granted, by a tremendous in- 
crease in taxation. Not only will 
present taxes be made much 
greater, but several new forms of 
taxation—or old forms revived— 
will be utilized. 

No one can question for an in- 
stant the willingness of business 
and industry to contribute their 
share toward paying the cost of 
the war; yet it is permissible to 
hope, without thereby seeming 
unpatriotic, that the government 
will exercise extreme care in de- 
ciding upon the new forms of 
taxation. If revenue is raised by 
placing a tax upon business pro- 
cesses, instead of business profits, 
it may easily result in a curtailment 
of activity which in the long run 


INK 


means loss to the individual busi- 
ness, to the community in gen- 
eral, and to the government as 
well. 

Taxation upon advertising, for 
example, would be of just this 
type. Advertising is an indica- 
tion that the firm behind it is ex- 
panding—is creating new business, 
is trying to increase its own sales 
and profits, and thereby to in- 
crease the prosperity of the busi- 
ness community. If the govern- 
ment should tax advertising, it 
would secure by so doing a frela- 
tively unimportant immediate rev- 
enue; but it would at the same time 
discourage business from using 
advertising to create new business 
and new profits which are legiti- 
mately the subject of taxation. It 
would be the old story of killing 
the goose which lays the golden 
eggs; and Printers’ INK hopes 
that the common-sense of the able 
members of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense will come to the 
aid of the Federal officials in de- 
vising a fair and sound taxation 
system. Tax the results of indus- 
try as much as you like; but do 
not hamper the internal machinery 
which is vital to its continuance 
and growth. 


Does the spe- 
cialty chain offer 
much of a mar- 


Market for’ ket to the manu- 
facturer of a 


Side Lines : 
product that is 


foreign to its specialty? If so, 
what sort of outside lines are the 
chains interested in? These ques- 
tions, always interesting to the 
manufacturer who is anxious for 
chain-store business, are . particu- 
larly pertinent at this time be- 
cause of the news that the United 
Cigar Stores Company is handling 
Pablo, the new temperance drink, 
put out by the Pabst Brewing Com- 
pany. Of course, this represents no 
radical departure for the United. 
Pablo is sold not in alt the com- 
pany’s stores, but only in those 
that have soda fountains, of which 
there are at present fifty-two, 
most of them in the South. Coca- 
Cola, Bevo and _ other articles 
usually served over a fountain, are 
handled in United “soda stores.” 


Specialty 
Chains as 
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It is not generally known that this 
cigar chain offers a market for 
merchandise of this character. The 
United people figure that since they 
have the good willof a man, who 
came into the store to buy cigars 
or tobacco, it is easy to sell him 
something else. Hence for years 
such articles as candy, chewing 
gum, playing cards, safety razors 
and blades have been carried. The 
yearly sales on sundry goods of 
this sort have run up to a surpris- 
ing total. For instance, it was re- 
ported that in 1913 the gum sales 
alone were $300,000, and it is un- 
derstood that an increase has been 
attained each year since. 

It seems that much selling psy- 
chology enters into the merchan- 
dising of these side-lines.. The 
soda stores, for example, are pat- 
ronized mostly by men. Many 
men are diffident about going to 
a fountain and asking for a soft 
drink in the presence of women. 
They prefer to go to a man’s 
fountain, or at least to one where 
the male predominates. To be 
sure, not all men are as bashful 
as this, but enough of them are 
to make it worth while to cater 
to their whims. It is well known 
that many men are fond of candy, 
and yet a clerk in any candy 
store will tell you that it is sel- 
dom a man will admit that he is 
buying sweets for himself. He 
usually incriminates himself by 
taking pains to explain that the 
candy is for some one else. The 
cigar stores get the candy patron- 
age of many of these. Other men 
will not go to a store purposely to 
buy candy or gum, but they will 
pick up these articles after hav- 
ing bought a cigar or a package of 
tobacco. 

This tendency of people to buy 
something else that appeals to 
them at the moment after they 
have been given their change, 
probably explains the large sales 
in the sundry department of the 
United Cigar Stores Company. 
Most of the business is purely 
incidental. One of the executives 
of the company said it was. his 
opinion: that if the sale of candy 
and gum were discontinued in the 
stores, it would not help other 
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stores competing on these articles. 
In other words, much of the sun- 
dry business is created by the 
merchandising of the United, and 
is not pulled away from competi- 
tors. 

The organization, however, has 
well-defined ideas on how far it 
will go in the promotion of sun- 
dries. While recognizing the op- 
portunity in side-lines, the real 
purpose of the stores is to sell 
goods for smoking. Anything 
that detracts from or interferes 
with this purpose is not favored. 
Sundries are not allowed to clut- 
ter up the show-case, or to be- 
come conspicuous in any part of 
the store. They never stand out 
and strive for the patron’s atten- 
tion. Fountains are not put in 
small stores. This fact, in it- 
self, bars them from the vast 
majority of the locations. 

Most specialty stores, whether 
chains or independents, sooner or 
later, put in some other lines. 
But those that are well managed, 
such as the United Cigar Stores, 
stick very close to their specialty, 
and always hold the side-line in 
a decidedly subordinate position. 
Within these limitations, they of- 
fer a good market to the manu- 
facturer of outside merchandise. 


Big Business “There are a 


whole lot of things 
Comes From besides national 


Big Thinking advertising that 
create consumer demand,” is a 
statement made in a letter to 
Printers’ INK by a druggist in a 
small town in Texas. This man 
was prompted to take his “pen 
in hand” as a result of reading 
an article entitled “Big National 
Advertiser Claims that Price- 
Cutting Helps Sell His Goods,” 
which appeared recently in this 
publication. He denies that ad- 
vertising can force him _ to 
handle what he does not want to 
sell. He says that he carries In- 
gersoll watches, Parker Fountain 
Pens and Shumate Razors, but 
that “we could and would drop 
all three, if the mail-order houses 
had them at a cut price.” Fur- 
thermore he contends that if he 
were compelled to do this, he 
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would have no trouble in selling 
other brands of watches, fountain 
pens or razors. 

This druggist says that a few of 
his old customers might send off 
for the discontinued brands, but 
that would not worry him because, 
as he himself puts it, “my brother 
would not; I don’t even believe 
my wife’s second cousin would 
send; my family doctor would 
not, the man I buy my groceries 
from would not. The man I 
voted for would not; the man who 
wants my vote next time would 
not; very few of those who have 
known me right here for thirty 
years would send, and neither 
would all those who have be- 
friended me or who expect a fa- 
vor of me, or who have received 
favors at my hand.” 

It is quite true that there is 
some buying which advertising 
cannot influence. But it is much 
less in volume than our dealer 
friend believes it to be. If he is 


satisfied always to have a small 
business, then he is justified in ig- 
noring advertising and advertised 


goods. He can still do business 
with his own family and with the 
members of his wife’s sewing 
circle. 

However, we would warn this 
druggist not to depend too much 
on the family physician. A doctor 
in a little town in Iowa was a 
prominent member for years of 
the “Trade at Home League.” 
Then one day it was discovered 
that all the while he had been buy- 
ing from the mail-order houses 
and had been having his ship- 
ments come to a nearby town, 
when he carted the goods home in 
his automobile. If we were this 
druggist we would be,a little sus- 
Picious of our wife’s ‘second cou- 
sin. She may drep in occasion- 
ally for a postage stamp or to 
use the telephone, but there is 
nothing certain about her regular 
patronage. It is not safe to bank 
on relatives. A dry-goods and 
ready-to-wear dealer out in Cali- 
‘fornia was so busy playing check- 
ers that he did not know that his 
wife had been buying all her ap- 
parel from a catalogue house in 
New York. And those politicians 


—clever fellows that they are— 
who knows where they buy? The 
very cigars that they pass out to 
retailers, when bidding for votes, 
may have come from a mail-order 
concern! 

Upon looking up the town from 
which our dealer correspondent 
writes, we find that it ranks high 
as a mail-order point. One mail- 
order concern to which PRINTERS’ 
Ink applied for information as- 
sures us that wherever local deal- 
ers are in this frame of mind you 
can depend upon it that the mail- 
order houses are doing a rushing 
business in that town. 

But, to look at the matter more 
seriously and aside from the ques- 
tion of price-cutting, does not the 
letter from this druggist reveal a 
trait which explains why many 
business houses do not make 
greater progress? Isn’t there too 
much village thinking about big 
problems? Are not many ques- 
tions, of national importance left 
unanswered simply because they 
are viewed through cross-roads 
spectacles? Aren’t too many men 
satisfied because their work has 
the approval of their aunt or 
their mother-in-law? A concern 
has to think and see nationally 
before it can begin to do business 
nationally. It must break home 
ties and strike out for the favor 
of the general public. 

Such has been the course of all 


successful business builders. Milo - 


Jones started in making sausages 
for his neighbors, but he wasn’t 
content to remain a village sau- 
‘sage-maker. He saw a broader 
market and advertising brought it 
to him. Mrs. Kidd wasn’t satisfied 
to sell Pin Money Pickles to her 
friends. Her vision of business 
success embraced the whole coun- 
try. F. W. Woolworth could have 
kept the wolf from his door by 
garnering Lancaster nickels and 
dimes, but his aspirations trans- 
cended the confines of his own lo- 
cality. Thus could the roll of all 
great manufacturers and mer- 
chants be called and it would be 
seen that they succeeded because 
they were not satisfied with the 
trade of the men who “wanted 
their vote.” 
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Nebraska Will “Do Her Bit” 


The allied warring nations of Europe have called upon the 
United States to feed their peoples. Uncle Sam has turned 
to his great wheat, corn and oats producing States. Upon 
them is to fall a most important part of our burden in the 
world war. 


Of these three so necessary crops, Nebraska is one of the 
biggest producers. Under pressure of her tremendous re- 
sponsibilities, she will redouble her efforts this year. She 
will “do her bit.” 


Incidentally, the record crops and almost undreamed of prices 
during the last few years have brought great wealth to the 
people of Nebraska. The value of the products from her 
soil in 1916 was greatest, in proportion to rural population, 


of any State. Her combined crop valuation was exceeded 
by only three States. 


Nebraska is very largely an agricultural State. She needs 
manufactured goods. Her people are not only prosperous, 
but progressive. They will buy what you have of merit to 
sell. 


Tell them about your goods. Include Nebraska in your 


schedule. Try out a campaign in this State. 
¢ 


You can economically and effectively reach practically all 
of the people of prosperous Nebraska through: 


Omaha Bee, Omaha World-Herald, Twentieth Century 
Farmer, Omaha; Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln; Lincoln Daily 
Star; Norfolk Daily News; Omaha Daily Tribune (German); 
Hospodar, Omaha; Hastings Tribune; Fremont Tribune; 
Grand Island Independent; Kearney Times; Nebraska Farm 
Journal, Omaha; Nebraska City News; Columbus Telegram. 
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Solicitor 


and Copy- Writer 
Wanted 


A live, aggressive and growing 
Southern newspaper, published 
in a vigorous city of more than 
200,000 population, wants an 
experienced combination adver- 
tising solicitor and copy writer. 
Married man between 25 and 35 
preferred. Must be an effective 
salesman, able to make attractive 
lay-outs and to write general 
newspaper copy that will sell 
merchandise. The’ position is 
‘ permanent and a vigorous and 
ambitious man, with brains, legs 
and enthusiasm can develop a 
remunerative and attractive berth. 


In answering state age, experi- 
ence, salary expected, submit 
samples of copy, and give three 
references. 


Address ‘‘Southern Newspaper,” 
Box 275, care Printers’ INK. 

















Experienced 
Ad-Writer 


WANTED by Ad- 


vertising Agency. 
Excellent opportu- 
nity for man able to 
write forceful Eng- 
lish and possessing 
imagination that can 
be controlled. State 
qualifications, expe- 
rience, and present 
salary. “F.M.” Box 
275, care PRINTERS’ 
INK. 




















National 
Dairy Council Changes 
Campaign Plan 


Newspaper Advertising Has Al- 
ready Started—Funds to Be 
Augmented by Local Subscrip- 
tions from Dairy Interests—Milk 
Will Be Exploited in Papers, 
Butter and Cheese Nationally 


ONSIDERABLY in advance 
of the time originally pre- 
scribed, the campaign of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, in behalf of 
the dairy industry, is now under 
way. Instead of deferring the 
advertising until the appropriation 
of $750,000 is completely sub-. 
scribed, the Council now plans to 
use the amount of over $100,000 
which has already been subscribed, 
and to exceed the original appro- 
priation by a plan of automatic 
subscription. This plan involves 
local subscriptions among the va- 
rious dairy interests in selected 
cities for immediate newspaper 
advertising, and reserving twenty- 
five per cent of all local appro- 
priations for national advertising 
in magazines. 
Newspaper campaigns, opening 


| with full pages, have already been 
| put under way in Milwaukee, De- 
, troit, Columbus, Indianapolis, St. 


Louis and Louisville. Campaigns 


| are being prepared for other cities 
| and will be launched as local dairy 
| conditions warrant. 


Under the new plan, according 


| to Julius Kahn, who is in charge 
| of the advertising, it is expected 
| that general advertising will quick- 
| ly gather momentum. This belief 


is based on the fact that local 


| dairy interests will immediately 
| derive benefit from the adver- 
| tising in exact proportion to 


what they contribute. In estab- 


| lishing a basis for advertising in- 
| vestment, the Council is subscrib- 
| ing local appropriations amounting 


to approximately twenty cents per 
family per city. With this appro- 
nriation determined, the various 
local interests are to be assessed 
according to their individual vol- 
ume of business. 
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Although all dairy products will 
be exploited, the newspaper cam- 
paigns will be used to feature 
some products while the maga- 
zines will be employed to feature 
others. Milk, for example, which 
is a product for local distribution 
will be featured principally in 
newspapers. Butter and cheese, 
however, which are produced in 


* 
The 
‘Atlanta Joumal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


definite centers for general distri-. | 


bution, will be exploited princi- 
pally in the magazines. 


United Cigar Stores Company 
Values Trademarks 


What one aggressive national adver- 
tiser considers the worth of its adver- 
tising is shown by the annual report of 
the United Cigar Stores Company of 
America and its subsidiaries issued 
April 13, and covering the calendar year 
1916. In the statement of assets as of 
December 31, 1916, the company’s 
“trade-marks, trade names, good will, 
brands, etc.” are appraised at $21,- 
400,000. As the total assets were 
placed at $44,306,957.36 it will be noted 
that almost one-half of the present value 
of the concern consists of those assets 
which can be created and maintained 
only by advertising. 


51,267 Daily 
63,876 Sunday 


March net Circulation 


Atlanta has been made supply 
headquarters for the U. S. Army 
in the Southeast, again emphasiz- 
ing its strategic value. 


Advertising in The 
Journal sells the goods 
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PRINTS well 
TYPES well 
WRITES well. 


TEST IT! 

The test for surface is one of the six simple ways 
of judging paper quality that 64 years of making 
high-grade papers exclusively have taught us. 

To help you judge more easily, more surely, we 
have published these tests in an interesting booklet, 
“How To Test Bond Papers’. Write for it. 


When in need of GOOD paper, 
Specify PARSONS. 


| opepcciged PAPER CoO. 


Dept. Holyoke, Mass. 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster was clean- 

ing out an old desk not long 
ago when he came across a letter 
dated October, 1894, written by 
the late Lyman D. Morse, a fa- 
mous advertising agent of his day. 
It is an interesting letter inas- 
much as, almost a quarter of a 
century ago, it was an “answer” 
to the discussion being carried on 
in those days whether plain-type 
advertisements are as_ effectual 
as pictorial advertisements, or 
vice versa. 

“T think there is something good 
in everybody’s good work,” said 
Mr. Morse, “and that written as 
well as illustrated advertisements 
are calculated to promote the sale 
of articles advertised. There are 
different kinds of forces used, you 
know, in advertising as well as in 
mechanics. There is steam power 
and water power, electric and gas 
power, and each one is good in 
its place. The inventor of steam 
power very possibly thinks his 
work better than that of the in- 
ventor of electric or gas power, 
while the latter, quite naturally, 
believes that there is nothing to 
equal his own. Each of these 
forces, however, has its use and 
accomplishes great things in the 
economy of general advertising, 
both written and illustrated.” 

You see, he didn’t attempt to 
settle the question. Nor do we 
suppose it ever will be settled. 
Some of the world’s oldest and 
some of the most successful ad- 
vertisers, so far from arriving at 
a definite conclusion of “princi- 
ples” in this direction, continue to 
use both forms of copy. It is 
one of those mooted points that 
give opportunity for debate as 
limitless and eventually as indefi- 
nite as the point at issue in that 
hoary youngster, “Resolved: That 
processions proceed.” 


Out of West Virginia there 
comes to the Schoolmaster’s at- 
tention a helpful little bit of cour- 
tesy and service that a local hotel 
extends to its salesmen patrons. 


The sales manager who brought | 


it to our attention says he has 
never seen anything like it before, 
so it’s a tip that might well be 
passed along. 

Every salesman who registers 
at the Raymond Hotel finds in his 
letter box an envelope marked by 
a rubber stamp thus: “For the 
traveling salesmen working Wil- 
liamson, W. Va.” Inside he finds 
a printed directory of shops, 
garages, business and professional 
men, and the industries of the 
town, headed with this caption: 
“Do you want to sell in William- 
son, W. Va.? See these dealers.” 

Perhaps salesmen have the 
names of these prospects already. 
But their lists may be incomplete, 
or need revision. At any rate, 
they are bound to appreciate. the 
spirit of this little example in co- 
operation, and pass the good word 
along. 

* * * 

The writer of those famous O. 
Henry book advertisements did 
not begin her work by teaching 
O. Henry how to write, nor did 
she undertake to tell the book 
publisher the efficient way of pro- 
ducing the volume. She just dug 
into the finished product—the 
books themselves — and showed 
how to advertise something that 
was a treat to the public when 
the public knew about it. And 
she set a new style in book ad- 


‘ vertising. Maybe there’s more to 


“mere advertising” than some of 
the merchandising experts suspect. 
* * * 


Some of us can remember 
when there was a good deal of 
advertising for “the best plan” or 
“the best advertisement.” The 
man who had something to adver- 
tise often seemed inclined to offer 
a reward for the best ideas in- 
stead of hunting up a good adver- 
tising agency and putting the prob- 
lem into its hands. And the tend- 
ency still exists in some quar- 
ters. Very recently a capable 
business man, a successful jobber 
of food products with some lines 
that he controls, came to the 
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Schoolmaster for some light on 
the problem of how to advertise 
to the best advantage in a re- 


fact that no competent advertis- 
ing man would attempt to solve 
such a problem before first get- 


stricted section of the country. ting a good grasp of the condi- 
This man was on the point of an-_ tions. Furthermore, as this busi- 
nouncing a reward for a solution mess man apparently did not 
to his problem, not considering the realize, the best type of adver- 


The Happy Habit 


Do you know that the habit of being happy can be cultivated? This is 
the case, if the cultivation is begun early enough. An article in the 
April issue of Goop HEALTH tells about it. If you are an advertiser 
in connection with whose advertising it is possible Goop HEALTH might 
render a profitable service, I will be glad to send you a copy of the 
April Goop HEALTH for the asking. To others, the price of any recent 
issue of Goop HEALTH is 25c. 
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STY LE—Ralston Shoes prove your good taste. They are built on cor- 
rect lines for every need of business and social wear—and stay comfortable and 
sightly because they keep their shape. Your kind of ashoe, most certainly. 


Sold in 3000 good stores. Style booklet on request. 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS, Brockton (Campello), Mass. 
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age ge This shoe IN STOCK. 
o. 680. Mahogany Russia Calf Bla. 
“See Buck top. Diplomat last. 





WE ARE DEEPLY INTERESTED IN ALL 

FORMS OF GOOD ADVERTISING 

PERHAPS WE ARE CONGENIAL SPIRITS 
AND CAN WORK WELL TOGETHER 
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MASON PRINTING CORPORATION 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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send for booklet 
Boston : box 1706 
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Send for oe full pa and eatalogue 
McCOURT LABEL CABINET co. 
HH. H. BLACK, Pres. 
53 Bennett St., Bradford, Pa. 








tising man is not out to win 
prizes for lucky solutions, but to 
work for a fee or a commission 
that will compensate him for the 
time and thought expended. It is 
almost as practicable to advertise 
for the’ best legal ideas for a case 
that you will have before some 
court as to advertise for solutions 
to advertising problems: 


* * * 


Some month ago a hand-brush 
advertisement appeared in a pub- 
lication of broad circulation. It 
was such a striking advertisement 
that the Schoolmaster was tempted 
to ask the advertiser something 
about the returns. The copy, by 
the way, contained an offer to 
send the brush on receipt of the 
price. It was interesting to learn 
from the advertiser that, though 
the advertisement had brought in 
direct orders an amount of money 
that was somewhat short of the 
actual cost of the space occupied 
by the advertisement, it was 
nevertheless regarded as a very 
successful piece of copy. In other 
words, the advertiser was quite 
willing to exchange the cost of the 
goods, cost of illustration, plate, 
etc., and a little money, for the 
good but probably untraceable ef- 
fect that such an advertisement 
would have on the retail trade. 
Those advertisers who insist. that 
each piece of copy shall show a 
direct profit will please take no- 
tice. 








vantages ofa superior DESIGNS ¢ . 
binding. We do all || Dummies 


styles of cloth and leather K==——= 
bindings at prices surprisingly low. 





Tell us your needs and ask for sugges- 
M tions and prices. Write today. Com- 
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Salesmen’s Advance Cards Also 
Advertise City 


A series of. advance postcards for 
salesmen’s use has just been issued by 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., that will not only be appreciated 
by the recipients but will also help ad- 
vertise St. Paul. There are sixteen 
cards in the series, each of which illus- 
trates a different new industrial plant or 
public building of the city. eneath 
the picture is information concerning 
the size and cost of the building. 

Among the structures shown are the 
new packing plants of Swift and Ar- 
mour, shoe factories of Foot, Schulze 
& Co. and the O’Donnell Shoe Co., 
Willys-Overland distribution plant and 
the new home of the Sanitary Food 
Mfg. Co. 

Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. are a 
large wholesale hardware concern and 
56,000 of these cards were printed for 
their salesmen’s use. 











We want a writer who is experienced 
on direct folders and house organs 
—a real opportunity for someone of 
initiative to fit into a growing busi- 
ness and become the head of our 
service department, 

Tell us of your experience and what 
salary you require and we will ar- 
range a meeting. D. M., Box 278, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


The WIRELESS AGE 


reaches EXPERIMENTERS, amateur 
and expert, in a great, new 
CAL FIELD. 
$2.00 per annum 
SEND FOR SAMPLE AND RATES 
42 Broad St. New York 

















Lincoln Freie Presse 
GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Ameri 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settle- 
ments everywhere. 














MERICAN 
MO@RIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 

IN MOTORING FIELD 
With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 

advertising medium circulating in 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000—98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subscription—no news-stand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
inerease in mail subscription for last six 


months. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 














List of Advertis- 
ing Agents $1.00 


The Six Point League has compiled a 
directory of advertising agents, space 
buyers and solicitors in the territory 
east of Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and includ- 
ing Virginia, Georgia and Florida, which 
is for sale at $1.00 per copy. Included 
is a fairly complete list of national 
newspaper advertisers and advertising 
managers. But 100 books remain un- 
scld, so send money at once to 


SIX POINT LEAGUE 
334 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 


Printing Salesman: One who has a fol- 
lowing in New York City. Excellent 
future for right man. Apply Printing 
Department Tower Mfg. & Sevaity Co., 
326 Broadway, New York. 


Correspondent Wanted 


By large house, who is familiar with 
mail-order correspondence, collections, 
etc. Give experience, salary desired, 
age, etc. Box 965, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED by a prominent manufac- 
turer of Colors, an experienced sales- 
man with a good acquaintance and es- 
tablished trade among the Printing Ink 
and allied trades. Address, in confi- 
dence, stating experience, salary ex- 
pected, Box 967, care Printers’ Ink. 


Circulation Manager 


wanted by Eastern farm paper. Good 
opportunity for man with successful 
experience in farm paper field. Give 
particulars and state salary. Box 959, 
care Printers’ Ink. 

















Advertising copy writer for fast-grow- 
ing Detroit advertising agency. ust 
be under 30, of good habits and experi- 
enced in magazine — work, Salary 
$150 to $250 per month, depending on 
ili Send samples of work with 


ability. 
Address Box 952, care 


application. 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


Copy and layout man who can prepare 
advertising and circular matter for a 
farm paper. One who can write and 
construct copy with a “punch,” has 
ideas as to value of illustrations, knows 
something about merchandising and re- 
search work. Apply to Box 953, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING SALESMAN wanted by 
firm able to do $125,000 business yearly. 
Good equipment to handle catalogs, 
books, jobs, publication and export lit- 
erature. Steady direct-by-mail advertise- 
ing done by firm to prepare field for 
salesman. Must be able to secure no 
less than $2000 monthly business. Salary 
and commission. State age and refer- 
ence. Box 954, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


Technical advertising representative to 
solicit business for a high grade publi- 
cation in middle western territory. Must 
have had experience in engineering or 
other technical advertising work. Reply, 
stating particulars, including age, na- 
tionality and yearly income required, to 
Box 957, care Printers’ Ink, New York 
City. 

ADVERTISING SOLICITOR and 
CIRCULATION MANAGER wanted 
for the best written and printed Span- 
ish Magazine in the United States. 
Must have successful record. Position 
pays $25.00 weekly and_ commission. 
State age, nationality and experience. 
Answer Box 972, care Printers’ Ink. 

















Advertising manager with up-to-date 
ideas. Must ‘be competent to write 
forceful’ ads and to handle all details 
of department. One who has had ex- 
perience in writing automobile copy 
preferred. State full particulars in 
application, which will be held strictly 
= Box 975, care PRinTERs’ 
NK. 





To an Advertising 
Solicitor 


Probably you have some accounts and 
feel dissatisfied with the service your 
clients are receiving, or your own re- 
muneration. Write for an interview. 
2g Agency. Box 958, care Printers’ 


$3,000 to $5,000 Yearly 


We are seeking a salesman who wants 
exclusive territory on a liberal com- 
mission basis with every co-operation 
from home office, enabling him to prac- 
tically establish a sales agency for him- 
self. Same commission on renewals as 
new business. Men who can sell ad- 
vertising service; who are looking for 
more than a mere job wanted. Address, 
Box 968, care Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN 
ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Wholesale manufacturer conducting 
national campaign in general publica- 
tions, trade papers, and with large mail- 
ing list, wants capable young man as 
assistant to advertising manager. Should 
be thoroughly familiar with usual de- 
tails of such position. Good chance for 
wideawake young man, with initiative 
and aptitude for learning business. 
In writing state previous experience, 
salary desired, and if possible send 
photograph. Box 963, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
WANTED 











We are looking for a general advertising 
manager to take complete charge of our 
advertising department, one able to 
write magazine and trade paper advertis- 
ing. The actual copy-writing is handled 
by our agency but we want a man who 
is competent to write and able to criti- 
cize and.offer suggestions on copy sub- 
mitted by our agency. He will be called 
upon to get up catalogues, circulars, as 
well as letters, etc., to be used in direct 
advertising. He must be able to super- 
vise photographing of our products pre- 
liminary to preparation of cuts, etc. 
This is an excellent opportunity for a 
broad-gauge man as we are doing na- 
tional advertising and are running a 
campaign in prominent weeklies, maga- 
zines, etc. e also advertise in various 
trade papers and have a mailing list of 
60,000 jobbers, jobbers’ salesmen, deal- 
ers, etc., which we circularize at 
intervals. 

Write us a letter which will convince 
us you are the man we want, stating ex- 
perience, age, salary desired, etc. Box 
962, care Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED—To assume general charge 
of an office—a man with experience 
along managerial lines and thoroughly 
conyersant with office details. A good 
correspondent with personality for meet- 
ing customers in a sales capacity. An 
excellent opportunity, advancement de- 
pending upon what the proper person 
makes of the position. A man experi- 
enced in the paint or varnish business 
preferred. State age, experience and 
give full information. Salary to start, 
Kighteen Hundred Dollars. 

Address, Office Manager, Box 969, care 
of this paper. 





SALESMEN 


Side Line for salesmen calling on retail 
stores. Every live retailer and banker 
a prospect. Sales from $20 to $500 each. 
Sample goes in your inside pocket. 
Commission 25%. Only reliable well 
recommended men of good appearance 
and with successful records need apply. 
Write mo | about yourself; line you 
handle and territory you cover; give 


references in first letter. 
ADDRESS “RETAIL PUBLICITY” 


- O. Box 1424 
PHILADELPHIA 





MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTERS’ Also N. Y. City papers. 
INK-“‘OLD”’ Schworm-Mandel; 450—4th Av., N.Y. 


High grade librarians, private secre- 
laries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway, 
New York City. Tel. Cort. 4968. 











Advertising plays and educational indus- 
trial pictures are made and distributed 
by the E. I. S. Motion Picture Corp., 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute Books 
Wanted. Will pay a fair price for a set 
in good order. Describe condition. Ad- 
lress SAMUEL, Box 961, care Printers’ 


Ink, 


| ¢ a Sheet Posts RI. 
Standish-Barnes Co. 


New 1917 Edition 
“What’s What in Canadian Advertising” 


vith 1917 adv. rates, unusually accurate, 
omplete circulation data, latest trade 
nd other statistics. Answers all your 
iestions about Canada. Not an agency 
irectory. $2, postpaid. 

NV. A. LYDIATT, Pub., 53 Yonge St., Toronto 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Copy Writer for Agency 
\dvertising Manager or Assistant 
road agency experience, especially in 
ricultural accounts. Fast and versa- 

Want place with good present and 
gger future. Age 32. Go anywhere. 

x 956, care Printers’ Ink. 




















Treasurer of agency wishes to connect 
with larger organization or one with 
broader possibilities. Experienced _ac- 
countant and general manager. Box 
955, care Printers’ Ink. 


I WANT TRAINING 


A young man with advertising experi- 
ence wants a position where he will 
receive real training. Salary no object. 
Box 974, care Printers’ INK. 


Sales and Advertising Manager 
Nine years’ selling, eleven years’ adver- 
tising experience. Now assistant general 
manager large and well-known automo- 
bile accessory company. Reason for 
changing: plant moving west. Long, 
successful sales record. Personality 
and character all that could be desired. 
Address Box 960, care Printers’ Ink. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 
Responsible and competent Export Sales 
Manager and Organizer, TEN YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE in Export Business with 
Latin-America, having traveled several 
times through Central and South Amer- 
ica and West Indies, wishes permanent 
position with reliable and large manu- 
facturing concern. Speaks Spanish, 
English and Portuguese fluently. Best 
references furnished. Age d- 

dress P. O. Box 734, Buffalo, N. Y. 














General service man in agency. Over 


ten years’ experience advertising agency 
and newspaper fields. pert space 
buyer, forwarding man. Thorough 
knowledge printing, engraving, layouts, 
supervising of auditing, checking. Mar- 
ried, 29. Want New York position in 
line with qualifications. Salary second- 
ary. Box 970, care Printers’ Ink. 


Secretarial Stenographer 
Thoroughly efficient woman with ten 
years’ business experience desires posi- 
tion with advertising agency, or as as- 
sistant to advertising manager. Pos- 
sesses tact, energy and initiative; good 
systematizer and correspondent; refined 
and well educated. Box 964, care Print- 
ers’ Ink, 1720 Lytton Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


AN ARTIST 

Who has and is delivering work 
with a punch for a large, well-known 
firm in New York desires a position in 
the Middle West, Southwest or Pacific 
Coast. i 

He is versatile, with a varied and 
practical experience behind him in pro- 
ducing high-grade lettering and design- 
ing, figure and ag advertising work, 
in black and white and color. Box 973, 
care Printers’ INK. 


Here Is a Man 

who is exceptionally strong on sales 
ideas and layouts for national advertis- 
ers. He has had over twelve years’ 
broad advertising experience. He knows 
how to use art work and printing to the 
best —s in making sales for the 
advertiser. any men who know say 
he knows his business. He is now under 
contract but will soon be available. He 
wants to hear from an organization that 
requires and values work well done. 
Address Box 971, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Nochangeof policy 
No change of form 
No stunts 


are responsible for 
the steady growth of 


SCRIBNER’S 


THE LEADING HIGH-GRADE 


MAGAZINE 


May,1915—54 pages—12,096 
May,1916—77 pages—17,248 
May,1917—953 pages—21,468 


May, 1917—22% increase over 1916 
May, 1917—77% increase over 1915 


CARROLL’'B. MERRITT 
Managerfof Advertising 
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The Chicago Tribune’s 


leadership is unquestioned. 
Its circulation is tremen- 
dous and continues to in- 
crease. Its volume of ad- | 
vertising is enormous and 
continues to increase. Nat- 
urally it prints more adver- 
tising than any other 
Chicago paper and more 
than the other Chicago 
morning and Sunday papers 
combined. 


The Dhicage Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


(600,000 


500,066 
350,000 
360;006 Daily 
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Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office : 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 









